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PREFACE. 



i 



This little volume has been enlarged from the size of an 
article written, in 1858, for The Companion to the 
Almanac.. It was the last of a series contributed by- 
Mr. De Morgan, and was rejected by Mr. C. Knight, 
the editor, who thought that the question discussed in 
it would not be held generally interesting. 

A reference to this article, the grounds for its 
rejection, and a letter, treating of the relative duties 
of editors and contributors, will be found on p, 264 of 
the memoir of Augustus De Morgan (Lon^spridn and 
Co., 1882). 

The original MS. was revised, and received some 
additions, in the years 1864 — 6. And, later still, on 
the accession of new evidence, it was enlarged to the 
form in which it now appears ; containing fresh informa- 
tion on the question of Catherine Barton, and on the 
laws relating to marriage!" ~"*"'- 

It is needless to say that the justification of Newton 
in the matter of his niece's marriage was not, in the 
writer's estimation, merely a subject for literary or 
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historical gossip. His intense reverence for Newton 
would have given way before the clear conviction of a 
grave defect in moral character. He had been compelled 
to admit the culpable weakness, to call it by the mildest 
name, of Newton's conduct to Flamsteed ; but a con- 
tinued countenancing of immorality, by which he was 
supposed to be himself the gainer, would have been, in 
my husband's view, enough to darken even Newton's 
intellectual brightness. He believed, however, that the 
suspicion of this had been cleared away ; and the argu- 
ments which led to this belief are placed before the 
reader. The question is not an unimportant one to 
those who hold moral excellence to be of more value 
than intellectual power, and who are sometimes apt to 
believe the possession of the one implies that of the 
other. If these readers find the evidence now brought 
forward strong enough to set the question of Newton's 
acquiescence in wrong-doing at rest, they will be better 
satisfied to leave the philosopher in his niche of undis- 
puted greatness. 

Sophia Elizabeth De Morgan. 
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NEWTON : HIS FEIEND : AND HIS NIECE. 



The subject of the following treatise, hitherto confined 
to the pages of the Notes and Queries or to Sir David 
Brewster's ' Life of Newton ' and its reviewers, is worth 
wider circulation than it can obtain in a vehicle of 
learned discussion and antiquarian research, or in a 
large work and the criticism on it. A mere casualty 
afterwards threw an important piece of evidence in my 
way ; and other such casualties might possibly occur, 
if the circumstances were more generally known. A 
very curious letter, containing an allusion which must 
instantly have struck anyone who had the requisite 
knowledge as deciding the question, remained useless 
until 1856 ; other letters, or documents of other kinds, 
equally to the point, may be in existence, and equally 
unknown. 

I have lengthened this paper by many digressions on 
collateral points, and have punctuated my title accord- 
ingly : the colons denote that the paper contains matters 
relative to the parties separately, as well as to their con- 
nexion. These offshoots may attract attention and 
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2 Newton: his Friend: and his Niece. 

may lead to evidence. Should anyone object to this 
accumulation of details, I remind him that he may 
skim or skip. Little matters, which give or revive 
knowledge of the times, are very useful additions j the 
smallest of them may be a clue. 

For nearly a century and a half there has existed a 
smothered rumour, derived from contemporary asser- 
tions which it has been customary to keep out of 
history, that the niece of the great Isaac Newton, the 
beautiful and accomplished Catherine Barton, the 
* famous witty Miss Barton,' was the mistress of 
Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, Newton's old and 
close friend, and at last his political patron. There are 
neither frequent nor decided allusions to this rimiour in 
biographies of Newton: some very difficult recorded 
circumstances give it a strong air of truth, and might 
have led to a suspicion that Newton had connived, it 
being known that his connection with Halifax suffered 
no interruption. That Newton actually did coimive, 
and was rewarded by the giffc of a public post, was 
asserted in one of the most notorious scandal-books of 
the day — a well-known and widely read production, and 
not proceeding from an anonymous writer, but from a 
lady who, though she had not character, had position 
and acquaintance with public men. The fact of the 
statement having been made during the life of Halifax 
I take to have been unknown to the biographer; if 
known, it was suppressed. And the most authentic 
account of Halifax which exists contains the statement 
that Catherine Barton was the superintendent of his 
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domestic aflfairs, and calls her a widow, which it is 
certain she was not. 

Though the character of Newton in the social relations 
was above impeachment, and his life of the utmost 
strictness, the suppressors (if wilful suppression there 
were) probably felt that, as to the reign of Queen Anne, 
and a generation who had been boys and girls under 
Charles II., it was not quite conclusive to argue from 
what a man was to denial of his having been compelled 
by the state of society to countenance some of its irre- 
gularities. The utmost biographers ventured on, pre- 
viously to recent discussion of the subject, was the 
statement that Montague was deeply attached to 
Catherine Barton, and that the circumstances which 
prevented their union are not known. 

It was not only in England that the scandal gained 
circulation. Voltaire spread it through Europe in the 
most offensive form. He was no opponent nor maligner 
of Newton, but a fervent admirer and the writer who 
first drew the attention of France to the theory of 
gravitation. In 1765, in the * Lettres Philosophiques ' 
(Letter 21),* he says: 'I thought in my youth that 
Newton made his fortune by his merit. No such thing. 
Isaac Newton had a very charming niece, Madame 

^ ' J'avais era, dans ma jeunesse, que Newton avait fait sa fortune 
par son extreme m6rite. Je m'6tais imaging que la cour et la ville 
de Londres Tavaient nomm^ par acclamation grand maitre des 
monnaies du royaume. Point du tout. Isaac Newton avait une 
ni^ce assez aimable, nomm^e Madame Conduit; elle plut beaucoup au 
grand tr6sorier, Halifax. Le calcul infinitesimal et la gravitation ne 
lui auraient servi de rien sans une jolie ni^ce.' 

1—2 
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Conduit, who made a conquest of the minister Halifax. 
Fluxions and gravitation would have been of no use 
without a pretty niece.* The last biographer of New- 
ton (Sir D. Brewster) declares that Voltaire * makes no 
insinuation against the character of Miss Barton.' This 
I refer to those who know Voltaire's writings, and have 
learnt his manner. The insinuator, it will be observed, 
represents the niece as a married woman ; and when a 
Frenchman of his day, without any explanation, 
describes a man as getting a place through the friend- 
ship of a minister for his married niece, he means more 
than the simple words imply. 

Voltaire was in England during Mrs. Conduit's Kfe ; 
he was here three years at least, and left in 1728. The 
answer to his stinging innuendo, so far as concerns 
Newton's place at the Mint, lies in a couple of dates, 
which show that Newton got his post while his niece 
was a child ; and in the further information, that her 
uncle never had a tenement of his own, except the old 
Manor House at Woolsthorpe and a set of rooms in 
college, until his oflGlce at the Mint brought him to 
London. But this answer was not given. The reason 
undoubtedly was that biographers felt it worse than 
useless to answer only a part. They saw there was 
something inexplicable about the matter, which it would 
perhaps be as well to let alone. A lurking belief that 
Voltaire had insinuated what was substantially true was 
not at all uncommon, though hardly ever expressed in 
print. People saw — that is, all who read about the 
matter — that the biographers cuUed their conclusions j 
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they admitted the attachment of Montague to Catherine 
Barton, and rejected the connection between them, 
though every evidence of the first fact was accompanied 
by exactly the same evidence of the second. 

But the belief in some sort of connivance, infrequent 
and undefined, never made any head against the total 
unbelief inspired by Newton's moral life and ijaoral 
reputation. Amidst all the controversies about his 
scientific treatment of scientific opponents, his life has 
stood without impeachment, and his reputation without 
stain. Biographers have probably been fiiUy persuaded 
that, happen what might in the way of discovery, 
Newton would be foimd faultless. Therefore, they 
seem^to have inferred, ' Let well alone.' They ought to 
have shown their faith by a most searching examina- 
tion. A lawyer, of more than fiffcy years' experience in 
cases civil and criminal, before whom I put an abstract 
of the case, pronounced that there must have been a 
marriage if there were one decent person among the 
three — Newton, fiiend, and niece. We might almost 
draw the same conclusion from the certainty that both 
the slanderer and the eulogist of Catherine Barton, in 
print and at the time, make the uncontradicted state- 
ments that she lived in the house of Lord Halifax, and 
from our knowing that the friendship of Newton and 
Halifax suffered no diminution. 

' The reserve of biographers about the illustrious dead 
is a very unwise proceeding. There is another instance 
of it by which, had additional presumptions in favour of 
Newton been wanted, they might have remained want- 
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ing. Newton had a half-nephew (his nephews and 
nieces were all of the half-blood, his mother's grand- 
children), Benjamin Smith (bom about 1700, rector of 
Linton-in-Craven, 1743-1776), one of the most marked 
specimens of a profligate clergyman at a time when 
such specimens were more frequent than now by at least 
twenty to one, to speak charitably of past time ; and so 
notorious in early youth, that his ordination produceed 
— even at that time — ^what Warburton (afterwards 
bishop) called a * furious scandal.' And it is a queer 
illustration of the time that Dr. Stukeley, who thus 
underwent Warburton's rebuke for giving B. Smith a 
title^ answered that he had refused him a testimonial, 
and had only given him a tidey which had reference to 
his support^ and not to his rrm^als. And Warburton 
was pacified by this version of the matter, even to the 
extent of congratulating Dr. Stukeley on the goodness 
of his justification ! {Notes and Quetnes, 2nd Ser., iii. 
41.) 

To this nephew, when a very young man, Newton 
wrote in such plain terms as his conduct justified, 
describing his haunts and his practices in language 
which decent people reserve for such occasions as im- 
peratively require it. The clergyman into whose hands 
these letters fell after Smith's death, destroyed them, for 
the sake of Newton's reputation. In his disgust at the 
coarseness of their language, he forgot to consider the 
necessity of the case. What followed ? It oozed out 
that Newton had written to his nephew letters so ob- 
jectionable, that a worthy clergyman destroyed them. 
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lest they should damage the writer's character as a 
respectable man : the clergyman himself furnished the 
information that he burned them for 'vulgar phraseology/ 
But it did not transpire that the unpresentable language 
was necessary to point out to a young profligate an 
uncle's knowledge of his courses, until, a few years ago, 
when I avaUed myself of my acquamtance with relatives 
of the clergyman who destroyed the letters. They dis- 
tinctly remembered the account he had given of what 
he destroyed. I did not suggest the reason. It came 
out without my informant's knowing what I wanted to 
discover ; I had a strong suspicion which I carefully 
concealed. If it had become necessary, as might have 
been the case, to collect every possible presumption 
against Voltaire's insinuation, the loss of these letters, 
or, at least, of their real character, would have been felt. 
For there would have been lost the argument that an 
uncle, who reproved his nephew's vices in strong and 
irritating terms, could hardly have been an uncle upon 
whom it might have been retorted that he was, or had 
been, a consenting party to the dishonour of his own 
niece. And certainly, but for the good tradition still 
existing, there would have been heard and seen in print 
the sarcasm that though Newton— as made prominent 
by the last biographer — ^was so austere in public^ that he 
broke with a colleague for one coarse story, he was 
free enough in his pnvate letters to a nephew. To 
which, possibly, might have been added, that a hypocrite 
in one thing is likely to be a hypocrite in all ; so that, 
in spite of his apparent purity of life, he might have 
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countenanced an advantageous connection between his 
patron and his relative. But by the simple truth he is 
safe from all reproach and from all inferencei except 
that he used appropriate terms when more limited 
language might have conveyed only equally limited 
disapprobation to the nephew whom he wished to 
reform. 

I now proceed to the string of facts fix)m which I 
infer that Mrs. Catherine Barton, as by usage she would 
have been styled, or Mrs. Barton, as for special reasons 
she was often called, was privately married to Lord 
Halifax about April, 1706. From what I have pub- 
lished at different times it will appear that I have held 
this conclusion in two diflFerent ways: before the dis- 
covery of Newton's letter, as the supposition on which 
the circumstances take an air of probability which no 
other wUl give ; after the discovery of that fetter, as an 
inference which cannot be avoided. (See Notes and 
Queries, 1st Ser., viii. 258, 429, 543, 590 ; ix. 18 ; 2nd 
Ser., ii. 161, 265, 390 ; iil 41, 250, 297. See also 
Brewster's * Life of Newton,' and the review which I 
wrote of it in the North British Beviewj for August, 
1855, No. 46.) 

' Charles Montague (bom 1661, died May 19, 1715), 
fourth son of a younger son of the first Earl of Man- 
chester, entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1679. 
Newton, nineteen years older (born December 25, 1642), 
was then Lucasian Professor. Johnson says that he 
was placed under the care of Dr. Montague, his rela- 
tive. Master of the College. This is most likely : for 
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every student was then, as now, placed under the care 
of one of the fellows, who was his tutor (in loco parentis, 
not necessarily teacher). In our day, the number of 
fellows who are tutors is limited ; and they are teachers. 
In the old time, many, probably the great majority, of 
the fellows were tutors ; Newton himself was one. Dr. 
Montague was not Master until 1683, and so might 
have been a tutor in 1679. Charles Montague gained a 
fellowship, which he vacated in 1688. The records of a 
college are a strange mixture of memories and oblivions. 
Mr, Edleston is able to state that the rooms in which 
he wrote his annals of Newton's life were those in which 
Montague lived, and which he gave up at Midsummer, 
1688. But the College does not know, nor will its 
records tell, what sort of thing — some dispensation, 
perhaps, to be got for money — ^was the supersedeas 
which appears in Newton's accounts among his otiose et 
frustra ewpensa. It has been suggested that it was a 
quaint name for some kind of chair — a supposition by 
no means to be rejected. As little would it have been 
known what were the reaskes which he ate with 
sherbet, if we had not happened still to have the word 
rushs. 

Newton had been Lucasian Professor ten years when 
Montague entered college as 2i, fellow-commoner — a grade 
which, as the name imports, brought him into daily 
communication with the fellows. It will appear from 
this how completely, at the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, Newton was the great man and Montague the 
little one. A warm friendship grew up between them. 
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Though of noble femily, Montague was the younger 
son of a younger son, not strong in purse, and intended 
for the Church. Shortly before the Revolution, he 
married his connexion, the Countess Dowager of Man- 
chester; she died in 1698. This lady was a daughter 
of Sir Christopher Yelverton, Baronet, and had borne 
nine children to her first husband, Robert, Earl of 
Manchester, who died in 1682. The marriage must 
have taken place in 1688, when he vacated his fellow- 
ship: he was then aged twenty-seven, and his bride 
must have been at least ten, probably twenty, years 
older. It is important to remember this, in reference 
to some of what follows. Montague, a man of the 
world, a wit and a satirist, feeling ridicule as fashion- 
able men of that day usually felt it, made his escape 
fi-om the Church, and found his way into ParUament, 
upon the jointure of a lady many years older than him- 
self, whom he would certainly have been held to have 
married for that jointure, as probably he did. The 
scoffers of that dreaded corporation, * the Town,' when 
his rapid rise in politics made him a mark, held him up 
to ridicule as the parvenu of public life, making his 
entry, to use the phrase of one of the squibs, * under 
the tutelage of a venerable matron.' He had then the 
position of a burnt child with respect to what his world 
would call an unsuitable marriage ; and had therefore 
more reason than most others to conceal any second 
marriage, at which that world would have laughed, or 
at which he would fear it might laugh. The peer, 
whose infamous deception I shall have to allude to 
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in the sequel, was one who had probably suffered under 
similar ridicule : not for his own conduct, but for that 
of his father, who married the daughter of a small 
Dutch farmer. And perhaps Montague may have felt 
that his own appearance would give zest to any ridicule 
~H might incur. The Duchess of Marlborough says of 
him : * He was a frightful figure, and yet pretended to 
be a lover ; and followed several beauties who laughed 
at him for it.' I assume the ladies' satire to have some- 
thing in it. Newton and Montague found themselves 
colleagues in the Convention, which an^anged the 
Eevolution of 1688-89. For this course of action 
Montague soon passed Newton; and, by 1695, was a 
minister of the Crown. Newton, it clearly appears, 
formed during the earlier part of his parliamentary 
career, if not before, a wish to be employed in public 
affairs : this we may not call a sign of weakness ; for it 
subsequently turned out that part of his strength, both 
intellectual and moral, lay in administration. His 
election to the Convention was a proof of high con- 
fidence in his power, out of science, on the part of the 
members of the University : it may well be doubted 
whether such a constituency, at such a crisis, would 
have invested half their share of the settlement in a 
compliment to the author of the ' Principia,' which, it 
may be added, was then little more than a twelvemonth 
old. That desire of place was in Newton's mind, and 
strongly fixed, there are two remarkable indications, 
and Locke was the especial depository of his thoughts 
and wishes on this subject. In a letter of 1692 is the 
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proof of the only coolness which Newton ever felt, so 
£ir as known record goes, towards Montague: he is 
inclined to believe that his Mend is a false friend in 
respect to his getting a place. In the well-known 
letter to Locke of 1693, in which he begs pardon for 
certain injurious suspicions, he represents himself as 
haying thought that Locke was trying to ' embroil him 
with women,' that is, as he proceeds to explain, ^ to sell 
him a place, and to embroil him/ Montague acted in 
the matter like a man who knew that his own power 
was based entirely on opinion, and could be confirmed 
only by success : he waited until he could put Newton 
in his proper place; by which delay he incurred sus- 
picions of his friendship. The renovation of the 
coinage, resolved upon in 1695, was the opportunity: 
Montague brought Newton to the London Mint, Halley 
to the Chester Mint, and Locke to the Board of Trade. 
Perhaps this was hardly patronage to an old friend : it 
may be that Newton would in any case have been 
selected on the same grounds which determined the 
selection of Locke or Halley : unless we prefer the 
hypothesis that Newton brought in his friends. But 
there are indications that he was not strong enough for 
this. A few days before his actual appointment, in a 
letter of wounded feeling, he begs it may be contra- 
dicted that he is to be comptroller ; he does not want 
any office at all ; it is clear that the inferior office had 
been oflfered, and indignantly rejected. And here, again, 
we should perhaps be wrong if we attributed the refusal 
to feelings connected with the dignity or salary of the 
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post offered to him. He knew the kind of undertaking 
which he was brought in to superintend ; and he may 
have formed his own opinion as to the position he must 
occupy in order to be able to carry out his own views. 
It was notorious that the place on which Newton pro- 
bably insisted, the wardenship, had become a sinecure, 
and had been held by fine gentlemen who rarely showed 
their faces at the Mint. Newton may have guessed— he 
did guess harder things — that he as warden, with an 
eflSicient comptroller under him, could do new and heavy 
work better than as comptroller, with a fine gentleman 
warden over him ; if so, the success of his operations is 
a presumption of the correctness of his views. 

Newton was appointed Warden of the Mint in March, 
1695-96, with £600 a year; and succeeded to the 
Mastership in 1699, with £1,500 a year. This second 
step was not patronage ; Newton had been mainly 
instrumental in giving to Montague much reputation 
and a peerage, and the promotion was his due, and 
especially from a minister who had publicly declared that 
he could not have got through the coinage matter with- 
out him. When I first took up , this subject, I made 
some investigation about the renovation of the coinage, 
and formed a much stronger opinion of the difficulties 
and hazards of the crisis than 1 could find expressed by 
anyone who had then written on the history of the 
time. Since I made that little inquiry Macaulay's 
account has appeared, which, to me at least, has none 
of that exaggeration for the sake of effect with which 
some charge the readable historian. I suspect that, by 
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if conm^ the describers of the past are 
by a test of this kind. If the Tolume, 
rtMii the ahelf, give no dust, it is, ' Bnlliant 
)w dog I' If the air be somewhat obscured^ 
ons writO' ! trustworthy guide f Bat if 
ireathing without a coogh fcv tea seconds, 
quirer ! sonnd philosopher [' 
one or two clouds npon part c£ Newton's 
natters of temper and behavioar towards 
acioice, there is not a speck upon his &me 
officer, whether as to talent, judgmeot, ot 
\hcat standard of integrity. It is to my 
emind the readar of this. We may feel 
hat the directioD of the Mint is now per- 
ablished as a sdentific office. From the 
uduit, Newton's successor, down to the 
of Sir John Herschd, in 1850, the Mint 
held by one or another of those gifted 
v^hose qualifications for ouning money, 
rs, etc., eta, were so nicely balanced that 
IS were of necessity settled by drcum- 
lendent of the duties they had to perform. 
tie coincidence which is just worth noting, 
> assimilating the career of Newton and his 
[fie successor. Newton added one coin to 
list, the gold quarter-guinett, which con- 
;u1ation until towards the end of the last 
' John Herschel had a die constructed for 
ter-sovereign ; a few coins were struck oflF, 
re issued. Newton created the coin for 
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circulation ; Sir John Herschel produced his specimens 
to show that the coin would be so small that it must 
often be lost ; for which, and other good reasons, he was 
against the proposal. ( See my notes on the ' History 
of the Coinage,' in the * Companion to the Almanac ' for 
1856. And if you happen to have the index to the 
Edinburgh Review ^ please make the following correction: 
for ^De M. (A.), his services in the renovation of the 
coinage,' read 'De M. (A.), his account of Newton^ s 
services,' etc.') 

Catherine Barton (born, 1680 ; died, 1739) was the 
daughter of Newton's half-sister, Hannah Smith, who 
was the daughter of Newton's mother and her second 
husband, Barnabas Smith, a clergyman (married, Jan- 
uary, 1645 ; died about 1656). Mr. Barton was also a 
clergyman. His status in society is a part of the pre- 
sumable reason why Montague should wish to conceal 
a marriage with Miss Barton, if such a thing took place. 
It is desirable my reader should know at once that I 
have nothing to do with this reason. I think I prove 
the marriage, and in a manner wholly unconnected with 
the motives for concealment. 

A memorandum of Conduit, Miss Barton's (second) 
husband, is preserved, stating that the Bartons of Brig- 
stock possessed estates in Northamptonshire for several 
hundred years, and were nearly related to the Earl of 
Eockingham, Lord Griffin, Sir JeflFrey Palmer, and other 
honourable families in that neighbourhood. To which 
Mrs. Conduit herself adds they were descended jfrom 
the Swinfords ; and to this the biographer further adds. 
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for the greater glory of Miss Barton, ' from Catherine 
Swinford, the wife of Sir Hugh Swinford, who became 
the mistress of John of Gaunt.' If the family had been 
flourishing, we should have been told the name of the 
reigning chief ; in all probability it was decayed, and 
may have been no greater than that of Newton of 
Woolsthorpe, of which manor Sir Isaac was lord from 
the moment of his birth to that of his death. The 
question is whether there was anything in all this which 
would have made the wits and the versifiers see more 
in the wife of the gay minister than the daughter of a 
country parson without a penny. 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries^ who seems to 
be a connection of the Barton family, and has furnished 
details of their history, does not give so decided an 
account of their position. He says (1st Ser., viii. 543) : 
* The Montagues had a residence in the village of Brig- 
stock, in Northamptonshire, where the Bartons lived. 
The Bartons were a family of good descent, and had 
long been lessees of the Crown, with the Montagues, 
for lands near Bray stock' (sic). If these Montagues 
be, as I suppose, the family of Lord Halifax, the dis- 
covery of the descendant of the co-lessees of his ances- 
tors in the niece of his old friend would be of a tendency 
to promote the growth of acquaintance. 

A person must have ' some notion of the real tone of 
the time before he can judge what the coffee-house wits 
would have said. Addison's Spectator^ etc., gives only 
the same sort of notion which Scott's Ivanhoe gives of 
the brutality of a Norman baron. Modem sensibilities 
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— in England at least — require that the bugle should 
sound before the poor Jew is actually broiling on the 
coals ; and Addison could not have painted real life in 
all its colours without much risk of his nose being slit. 
That is, in the character of a reproving moralist ; he 
niight have cracked it up, as the Americans say, with 
every encouragement. 

The gay world made little account of the rural 
aristocracy, except when the wealth or the rank was 
great. Respect for descent from worthy ancestors of 
local importance was not the feeling of the classes for 
whom the lower novelists wrote. Many will remember 
the school of what were called fashionable novels, which 
flourished forty years ago. They described coteries of 
trumpery men and women, who by virtue of having 
nothing to do, and being quite unable to do it if they 
had, constituted themselves a class apart, paid the 
Crown a slight respect, with a deep sense of the honour 
they conferred, and ostracised the, Duke of Wellington 
as of vilain ton — a reproach which Byron borrowed. I 
remember one of these productions, in which a &shion- 
able minister — a Halifax of our day — had condescended 
to marry the daughter of a considerable country baronet, 
a very pompous goose, no doubt ; but the exigencies of 
these novels made all rural gentlemen geese who did not 
spend the season in London, that they might set the 
fools feeding and dancing. The remarks which were 
made, and the ridicule which was cast upon this un- 
worthy derogator, were just such as subsequent reading 
about the time of Anne showed me as likely to have 

2 
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been made, with all the coarseness of the earlier period, 
upon such a marriage as I believe to have privately 
taken place. This marriage, notwithstanding the imcle's 
fame and position, would have been looked upon as 
laughable in the gay minister of State, and would have 
been measured by the father's position, and the money 
prospects of the uncle, in 1706. The Frenchman's 
comment upon such a match would have been a mild 
expression of public opinion. ' Elle est bien quant a la 
physique ; mais quant a la morale ! trois mille francs ; 
pas da vantage !' 

Miss Barton was educated by Newton, and she alone, 
so far as positively known, of all his nephews and 
nieces; she was probably an orphan, and certainly 
without means. She had one brother, who was in the 
army, and was killed in 1711 ; his death was better 
than his life, and nothing known of him at all relates to 
his sister. In 1700 the niece, then aged twenty, had 
become a resident in her uncle's house, and was in the 
country for recovery from small-pox. It has been affirmed 
by the biographer, who introduces positive assertions 
pro re nata, that she had not come to London in 1700. 
Of this the reader shall judge for himself from the letter 
which Newton wrote to her, fortunately preserved by 
his having made some Mint calculations on the back of 
it after her return. I premise that, independently of 
Conduitt's information, Catherine Barton was educated 
by Newton. A connection of the family (who signs H.) 
writes in the Gentleman^ $ Magazine : ' He had a half- 
sister who had a daughter to whom he gave the best of 
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educations — the famous witty Miss Barton, who married 
Mr. Conduitt of the Mint/ 

* To Mrs. Catherine Barton, at Mr. Ayres, at Pudlicot, near Wood- 
stock, in Oxfordshire. 

'London, August 5, 1700. 
'Dear Niece, 

* I have your two letters, and am glad the air agrees with 

you ; and though the fever is loath to leave you, yet I hope it abates, 

and that the remains of the small-pox are dropping off apace. Sir 

Joseph Tilley is leaving Mr. Toll's house, and it's probable I may 

succeed him. I intend to send you some wine by the next carrier, 

which I beg the favour of Mr. Gyre and his lady to accept. My 

Lady Norris thinks you forget your promise to write her, and wants 

a letter from you. Pray let me know by your next how your face 

is, and if the fever be going. Perhaps warm milk from the cow 

may help to abate it. 

* I am, 

* Your very loving Uncle, 

' Is, Newton.' 

Now, if anyone cannot see that this is a letter written 
to an inmate of the writer's house, away for change of 
air, no one can make him : every line breathes implied 
appeal to the receiver's knowledge of London. Miss 
Barton, aged twenty, could hardly have known Lady 
Norris up to the point of correspondence if she had 
never lived in town. And the girl who had not lived 
with her uncle is to know Mr. Toll's house, that is, the 
house of which Mr. Toll was landlord ; of this we are to 
suppose her uncle had informed her in previous corre- 
spondence, just to keep her ready for what might happen, 
before Sir Joseph Tilley had made up his mind to seek 
another residence. I wonder if he had gone all the way 
up the street, to be in omnia paratus? It should be 

2—2 
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who was tlien in Jermyn Street, 
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announcement that the famous witty divine was the 
grandson of ^ the famous witty ' Catherine Barton, who 
was alleged to have married M. Olier, a French refugee. 
In the second edition reference is made to a correction 
by Sir D. Brewster, and further inquiry is hinted at. 
In the fourth edition the lady is Maria Barton, alleged 
to be of the same stock. This may easily bo true, for 
Colonel Barton, Catherine's brother, left children, and 
thus Sydney Smith probably is a descendant of Newton's 
mother. It is even possible that the wit of Sydney Smith 
and of his great great aunt may have a family likeness : 
but not a word of the lady is preserved to judge by. 

Mr. Conduitt left certain family memoranda, one of 
which states that his wife lived with her uncle, before and 
after her n^iarriage with himself, nearly twenty years. 
Newton lived in London just short of thirty-one years, 
from his appointment in March, 1696, to his death in 
March, 1727. Conduitt's rough mode of speaking will 
be amply verified, if allowing her to have joined her 
uncle before 16 £18, when she was eighteen, she were away 
from him during the interval 1706 — 1715. And 
this is the period which I believe to have been that of 
her marriage with Halifax, as he was then called. The 
circumstances attending the beginning, duration, and 
end of this period, followed by the letter which Newton 
wrote immediately after the death of Halifax, form the 
proof of the marriage. There are corroborations, and 

was a visitor at Holland House, the lady of which was well known 
for her talents ; in a couple of generations it may be the common 
story. 
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there are difficulties : these the reader may deal with as 
he pleases : there is no upsetting the facts from which 
my inference is drawn. 

April 12th, 1706, Halifax added a codicil to a will 
made two days before, in which codicil he left Miss 
Barton all his jewels and £3,000. He left these legacies — 
and the words must be carefully noted with reference to 
an additional word used at a later period — ' as a small 
token of the great love and affection I have long had for 
her.* In this same year (October 26th) an annuity of 
£200 a year for the use of Catherine Barton, and on 
her life, was bought by somebody in Newton's name, and 
held in trust by Halifax. That the purchaser was 
either Newton or Halifax may be assumed. If Newton, 
it would have been as easy to have said it as to have 
used language which rather implies the contrary, and it 
would have been far more respectable ; for annuities pre- 
sented to young and beautiful women by other than 
near relatives have an awkward look even now, and 
would have looked worse in 1706. It must be re- 
membered that £200 a year was then an affluent provi- 
sion for a single woman, fully equivalent in purchasing 
power to £500 a year at the present time. 

Looking at Miss Barton's age, it is hardly to be thought 
that this annuity could have been bought for £2,000, at 
which, as a minimum, I may place it : De Moivre, 
reckoning as high as six per cent, would have made it 
£2,400; and De Moivre, Newton's intimate friend, and 
the first actuary of the day, would almost certainly have 
been consulted. Newton, when at Cambridge, could 
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not have saved money. In 1676, he was excused the 
payment of a shilling a week to the Koyal Society : and 
though I suspect, with Mr. Edleston, that his applica- 
tion to be excused was made under the impression that 
he would speedily have to vacate his fellowship ; yet we 
never hear of his being able to renew his contributions 
during his Cambridge career. He had enjoyed £600 
a year for four years, and £1,500 a year for six years, 
receiving thus £11,400 in ten years, from which 
a deduction must be made for expenses of settle- 
ment in London and of taking possession of office. 
Newton's patrimony, though he was lord with court leet 
and court baron, and pit and gallows too for aught I 
know, was only £30 a year ; his matrimony^ as we 
should have called it, if the word had not been strangely 
divorced, was an estate of £50 a year belonging to his 
mother, and a * parcel of land,' value not stated, which 
his mother made it a condition of her second marriage 
should be settled by her intended husband on the son of 
her former marriage. Some take the estate of £50 and 
the parcel of land to be all one. His fellowship at 
Trinity, as a resource in London (at Cambridge there 
was also board and lodging), was a pittance, the amount 
of which may be guessed at by the description of that 
simple-minded genius, Dr. Barrow. Speaking of a 
gentleman who resigned his fellowship, rather than take 
orders, he says : ' Indeed a fellowship with us is now so 
poor that I cannot think it worth holding by an 
ingenuous person upon terms of so much scruple.' This 
is vague, as Barrow does not give any notion of the rate 
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per annum at which an ingenuous person can keep 
down scruples ; but all things put together we may be 
pretty sure that a Trinity fellowship did not yield £60 a 
year to a non-resident: Newton held his fellowship 
until 1701. The Lucasian Professorship was reckoned, 
when I was an undergraduate, worth £100 a year ; in 
Newton's time it was probably less : he held the profits 
until 1699. (Since I wrote this, I have come upon Mr. 
Edleston's publication of the college accounts during 
Newton'g time, by which it appears that £28 rather 
overdoes the average money value of the fellowship ; this 
includes the allowance pro pane et potu — ^breakfast- 
money we may call it, and is so subject to some deduc- 
tion foi^ non-residence. This, with rooms and dinner, 
includes everything. Mr. Edleston puts the Lucasian 
professorship at £100 a year : but here he has no guide, 
and probably speaks by the present time. To Mr. Airy 
it was worth £99 a year.) There is not much likelihood 
that, by 1706, he should have saved £2,000. It is 
incredible that he should have saved a great deal more. 
Now Newton had peculiar notions about the claims of 
next of kin ; he seems to have thought that they had a 
right to the way in which the law distributes the person- 
ality of intestates. He made no will, but he gave the 
children of a deceased nephew (Catherine's brother) 
their share during his lifetime. The unworthy nephew 
I have spoken of, shared with the rest, as did Mr. 
Conduitt, the annuity.*^ AU these things put together 

* This Smith was certainly a loose talker. He gave accounts of 
his uncle which contain only what he might have found in print. 
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make it incredible that the annuity, so large as it was, 
could or would have been bought by Newton ; a moderate 
provision would have had less improbability, and we 
cannot suppose that, if he had given Miss Barton her share 
during her life — and the annuity would have been a 
lion's share, looking at his age and hers, and valued by 
actuary's lore, which Newton understood as well as any 
man — he would have allowed her to take with the rest, 
after Halifax had made her richer than himself, as we 
shall see, and she had married a member of Parliament 
of ample means. Her daughter passed for having 
£60,000 in possession or reversion, when she married 
Mr. Wallop : so said the Gentleman^s Magazine^ which 
used in those days to give the reputed fortunes of new- 
made brides. It would have better deserved its name if 
it had given the fortunes of those who were left. 

Finally, and conclusively, Conduitt left a list of the 

and some of it palpably false. He represented himself as having 
been left £600 a year in land, though all the world knew that Newton 
died intestate, jind that a Newton was heir-at-law. He had his share 
of the money, as one of the next-of-kin. He represented himself to 
his clerical friend as author of the song beginning : 

' Young Orpheius tickled his harp so well, 
With a twinkum, twankuxn, twang/ etc. 

This is possible, but not probable, for Smith was bom about 1700, 
and the song was so well established in 1729 that the tune to which 
it went was referred to as the air of ' Old Orpheus tickled,' etc 
One of the airs in « Polly,' Gay's second part of the * Beggar's 
Opera (1729), which was refused licence on political grounds, is 
described as to this tune. In 1705-18 there were two masques and 
a ballet, as we now call it, on the subject of ' Orpheus ;' and this is 
probably the period of the song. 
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efactions which Newton bestowed on his relations 
ing his lifetime, in which there is not a word about 
' annoity bought for Miss Barton. And this, though 

annuity itself had been published to all the world in 
liiax's wiU, in terms of severe ambiguity. It was 

then Newton who bought the annuity; it must have 
n Halifax, who accordingly in 1706, besides leaving 
)S Barton all his jewels and £3,000, presented her 
h an annuity of £200 a year, with the consent of her 
:le, in whose name it was bought, 
^ext, I am to ask what account can be got of Miss 
:ton during the time (1706 — 1715) between the gift 
the annuity and the death of the giver. On this 
Qt there are three evidences from very different 
krters. It is quite certain that she and Halifax were 
y frequently together, either in her uncle's house or 
iwhere ; and if it were in her uncle's house, no one 
frequently mentioned both their names could have 
' reason, either to avoid aU allusion to th«r know- 
^e of each other, or to avoid all mention of Newton. 
)ean Swift (not yet Dean) was during the period an 
mate acquaintance of Miss Barton, for whom he had 
genuine respect and affection. She was, as the 
tdeman's Magazine afterwards called her, the ' famous 
ty Miss Bfu^n.' Swift, as is well known, had an 
ellectual craving for inteUigent female sodety. It 
inot be traced that Swift had the smallest acquaint- 
:e with Newton, either in private or in public, and 
re is hardly such a thing as an allusion to Newton in 

writings. There is one burlesque compliment in 
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the preface to his Polite Conversation^ which, as most 
readers will not have seen it — I prefer this phrase to 
the usual statement that every higher-form schoolboy 
knows it — I quote : 

* And yet so incurable is the love of detraction, perhaps beyond 
what the charitable reader will easily believe that I have been 
assured by more than one credible person, how some of my enemies 
have industriously whispered about that one Isaac Newton, an in- 
strument-maker, living near [Swift should have said in, which will 
presently be worth some note] Leicester Fields, and afterwards [he 
should have said then, which also note ; it would seem that Swift 
fancied Newton had an official residence in the Mint, when master] a 
workman at the Mint in the Tower, might possibly pretend to vie 
with me for fame in future time. The man, it seems, was knighted 
for making sun-dials better than others of his trade, and was thought 
to be a conjuror, because he knew how to draw lines and circles 
upon a slate, which nobody could understand. But adieu to all 
noble attempts for endless renown, if the ghost of an obscure me- 
chanic shall be raised up to enter into competition with me, only 
for his skill in making pothooks and hangers with a pencil, which 
many thousand accomplished gentlemen and ladies can perform as 
well with a pen and ink upon a piece of paper, and in a manner as 
little intelligible as those of Sir Isaac' 

Swift was an old acquaintance, and in his Whig days 
a political friend of Halifax. As late as October, 1709, 
Halifex was endeavouring to procure him promotion. 
In that month he writes : ' I am quite ashamed for 
myself and my friends to see you left in a place so in- 
capable of testing you. . . . Mr. Addison and I are 
entered into a new confederacy. . . . till your worth is 
placed in that light it ought to shine. Dr. South holds 
out still, but he cannot be immortal. . . . And upon 
all occasions that shall oflFer, I will be your constant 
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solicitor, your sincere admirer, and your unalterable 
fnend.' Four years afterwards, the unalterable friend 
called Swift a villain in the House of Lords, or assented 
to the name when given by another. But then Swift 
had joined the Tories, and had written very naughty 
antiwhiggery. This point must be noted : Torifection 
began in 1710, and was a gradual process. 

In 1710 — 1711, as appears by his journal to Stella, 
he oft^en visited Miss Barton at her lodgings. This word 
did not then mean hired apartments, but any residence 
whatever, even the rooms of a guest in the house of his 
host, or of a prisoner in the Tower. Strafford's plan 
was to enable the Crown to keep up the army without 
any aid * from the king's lodgings !' Nor did it imply 
part of a house, as distinguished from the whole, it is the 
S3monyme of residence^ as now used. Sir D. Brewster, 
who professes to quote all the passages of the Journal 
in which either is mentioned, gives the passage in which 
Swift dines with Miss Barton at her lodgings, and 
explains that, because Newton was then changing his 
house, she was probably in lodgings in our modem 
sense. But he omits the passage in which, near the 
same time, Swift dines with Halifax at his lodgings : no 
reason suggested itself why the rich minister of the 
Crown should happen to be living in apartments at so 
much a week. To no one mention of Miss Barton does 
Swift attach the name of the husband, uncle, or other 
relative with whom she lived ; he does not even describe 
her as Newton's niece. If the lodging had been in 
Newton's house, it is very difficult to see how Swift, 
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who was giving SteDa every possible gossip, great and 
small, could have avoided all allusion to his frequent 
visits at the house of the world-famous author of the 
*Principia/ Master of the Mint, and President of the 
Koyal Society. We have seen that Swift must have 
afterwards believed that Newton lived at the Mint, as 
Master, after living in Leicester Fields : not a likely slip 
for a man who had often visited at the house of the 
Master of the Mint in Leicester Fields. But why 
should he write to Stella about his friends' friends, in 
whom she could take no interest ? I know not why, 
but I know that he did so in hundreds of cases ; and, 
especially, he notes the death of Colonel Barton, 
Catherine's good-for-nothing brother, for whom she 
could mourn only as * matter of form.' The number of 
subjects connected with literature, and sometimes with 
science, according to his notion of it, which he ventures 
to bring forward, as non secus ac 7iota, show that Stella 
had a tolerable stock of reading, notwithstanding what 
we know of her small share of regular education. When, 
towards the end, he makes his first— I think his only- 
mention of a new friend who was to be an old one— 
* Mr. Pope has published a fine poem called Windsor 
Forest: read it' — ^he seems to imply that all the new 
literature was at once within Stella's reach. It is 
incredible that he should have come in contact with 
Newton, time after time, without ever naming him ; he 
gives the visits of every day. Observe that the question 
lies between Miss Barton living in Halifax's or in 
Newton's house. I have met with some who, to recon- 
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die matters, suppose she left her old uncle — ^who, by 
thdr account^ was the person who had just bought her 
£200 a year — while she lived alone in her own lodg- 
ings, seeing fiishionable company ; with these I need not 
argue. 

If Swift met Miss Barton at the house of Lord 

Halifax, the peculiar circumstances would more easily 

explain why the host is never mentioned in conjunction 

with the lady. It can be gathered from Swift's account 

that she was in respectable society, and that her private 

conversation with her bachelor friend had the full 

freedom of a married woman of that time, being a trifle 

more than the freedom of our own. This appears from 

anecdotes which he gives Stella, as told by Miss Barton. 

These anecdotes Sir D. Brewster has omitted from 

the list of passages which he professes to give entire. 

K these conversations took place in Halifax's house, we 

can imagine why Swift was silent on the relation of his 

two friends. Stella was afterwards his own privately 

married wife ; but whether she were so in 1710-11 is 

not known ; and it is probable that his own position 

would render an allusion to similar circumstances, in 

another case, difficult and embarrassing. For myself, I 

am inclined to believe that Swift was married to Stella 

before he left Ireland, though a later date is usually 

assigned. 

Again, suppose Miss Barton living in Newton's house, 
and Halifax her frequent visitor, attracted by the charm 
of her wit and intelligence, and an older friend^s admira- 
tion of her beauty. Swift, too, is another friend of the 
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same kind. The two are among Swift's dearest: he 
^ loves ' Halifax better than any Whig, and Miss Barton 
better than anybody. The two are certainly intimates. 
Swift dines with toth, talks with both, inveighs against 
the Whiggery of both. But he never mentions them in 
the same sentence ; never refers to either in any way 
which contains allusion to the other. There is not even 
so much as a rap at the lady's Whiggery as the retail of 
Halifax's wholesale. This is unlike all the rest of the 
journal, which is one of the most gossiping records of 
who and who were together that ever was jotted down. 
It is marvellous, if there were no special reason for 
silence. He dines with Halifax by invitation on the 
28th, and with Miss Barton alone on the oOth. This 
he writes in sentences separated by a few lines. And 
not even then, when the names of the two dear friends 
of himself and of each other come almost out of the 
same dip of ink, does he make any allusion to their 
knowledge of each other. If indeed all the circum- 
stances should prove that they were living together in 
private marriage, we can understand the studied silence, 
and we can jfind no difficulty in the adjacent visits. 
We may fancy we hear the lady say, in the party of the 
28th, ' We can have no talk with all these people rou^d 
us ; come and dine with me the day after to-morrow, 
when the earl will be out, and we can chat at our 
ease.' 

Something may be drawn from the way in which 
Swift speaks of his friend; she is always Mrs. Barton. 
By the (declining) usage of the day, as a single girl 
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low called out, she would have been 
arton ; as a girl in the nureeiy, she 
Miss. I should not have insisted on 
or Swift, who had lived in the country 
■ly all his life, might easily have been 
gent on Bueh a point. But there is 
iher by being in advance of his age, or 

habit diflFered tcom the English, was 
!-er of single women. The fest young 
I Conversation is always Miss Notable ; 
'as in 1738, but the dialogues "were 
■8 before. We go back to the journal, 
ion which shows that he paid attenticm 
Miss Forester, as Swift calls her when 
, a maid of honour, was twenty-three 
1.1. Ten years before she had been 
oi fifteen. Sir George Downing ; and, 

cases, of which several are recorded, 
as at once removed. In this case Sir 
:ontinued on his travels for more than 
jair at last found out that neither had 

other, and a suit of nullity by reason 
jress in 1715. A pamphlet then calls 
ester; and this title she seems to have 
her ring. When Swift mentions her 
s afterwards, he seems to have learnt 
tie is then styled Mistress. We may 

points take Swift as good evidence 
as styled Mj's. Barton, which agrees 
er of Halifax, as presently mentioned. 
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As a single girl in the house of her uncle, she could not 
have been so styled; the Christian name must have 
been inserted. 

She thus passed for a wife or a widow. Baily, stating 
that she was not the widow of Colonel Barton, adds — 
and is followed by Sir D. Brewster — that Mrs. was in 
that day the title of unmarried ladies. So it was ; but 
not without the Christian name. In law-papers, wills, 
etc., even down to our own day, the Christian name is 
added; and notice would be served on Mary Smith, 
vridow, as 'Mrs. Mary Smith.' This explains how 
Mrs. Barton, as she certainly was called in 1710, is 
Mrs. Catherine Barton in her register of marriage with 
Conduitt. But, out of law form, Miss Mary of the 
nursery became Mrs. Mary of the drawing-room, and 
so continued until marriage. The transition remained 
a usage until within forty years of this day; but it 
shifted its period. Miss Mary passed all her youth 
under that name, and became Mrs. Mary — or took brevet 
rank, as the ladies used to say, in ignorance of the old 
usage — at such time as she chose to call herself an old 
maid. This has now disappeared ; and the Americans 
are making a new step, and beginning to call wives by 
the title of Miss. 

In 1710, and again in 1711, a Mrs. de la Riviere 
Manley published what she. called 'Memoirs' . . . 
written by Eginardxis. This work was reprinted several 
times, and had a great run. It contained a great 
quantity of current scandal ; had it been better known 
in our day, Macaulay would not have been unable to 

3 
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trace the meaning of Pope's allusioa to the handsome sum 
which the Duchess of Cleveland gave to young Churchill : 

'The galknt, too, to whom ahe paid it down, 
lived to mhue hie mistress balf-a-crown.' 

Mrs. Manley says that Churchill, when holding the 
bank at play in a private party, refused to lend twenty 
pieces to the dnchess, who had lost all her money. 

In it Catherine Barton, under the name of Bartica^ 
is distinctly represented as the mistress of Lord Halifax; 
and Halifax is represented as saying that he had got 
her ' worthy ancient parent a good post for connivance.' 
The word parent is used in the French sense. Mrs. 
Manley (de la Riviere by birth) was bom and bred in 
Guernsey ; she talks of a person rendering himself to a 
place, etc. That this story was never noticed nor 
answered at the time proves nothing; but when we 
come to the wording of Lord Halifax's last will, we 
shall see bow much the knowledge which lie must have 
had of Mrs. Manley's story, and its circulation, augments 
the presumption to be derived from his own description 
of the relation between himself and Miss Barton. 

It is very remarkable that Swift, who, bold as the 
word may be, was as much the foe of immoiadity as he 
was the friend of indecorum, was partial to Mrs. Manley. 
I have seen it said that they were joined in the editor- 
ship of the Examiner; but this seems to be a perversion 
of an equally erroneous statement of Steel's. He speaks 
half in satire of her first edition as the ' noble memoirs 
of Europe.' When Harley was stabbed by Guiscard at 
the Privy Council, Swift, whose intimacy with Harley 
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and his friends gave him the best information, sent 
' hints ' to Mrs. Manley for a sixpenny narrative. He 
interceded with Lord Peterborough for a pension, 
grounded on the Atcdantis-^B, former work of 1709— 
which was a satire on the Whigs ; and he dined with 
her at the desire, and even, it would seem, in the 
company, of Mrs. Van Homrigh.* 

One thing seems to me insuperably probable. Halifax 
was, of all the Whigs, the one whom Swift continued to 
regard as a friend. ' I told him he was the only Whig 
in England I loved or had any good opinion of.' Of 
Miss Barton he says, *I love her better than anyone 
here, and see her seldomer.* Swift was a strong friend 
and partisan ; if the story told in the Eginardus about 
his two favourites had been a malicious turn given to 
the &miliar friendship of the two in Newton's house 
and under Newton's sanction, showing Mrs. Manley 
capable of deliberately originating the attempt to blast 
the character of a woman — and that woman Catherine 
Barton — ^in order to vex and lower a Whig leader — and 
Halifax the man — I do not believe that Swift would 
have furnished her with materials, or endeavoured to 
get her a pension, or dined with her. But — and even 
this much is strange, though one of the two suppositions 
must be the truth — ^it may more easily be credited that 
he was tolerant of a satire which only embodied a current 
belief, arising out of her living in the house of Lord 
Halifax ; for which, as we shall presently be told, ' those 

* For some information on this subject, see Notes and Queries, 
vc% iii. 2nd ser., pp. 351, 392. 

3—2 
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I who were given to censure pMsed a judgment upon her 

I- which she no ways merited ' — and no wonder. 

The journal must be read by those who would know 
j' how strong were the feeUngs of this arch satirist, and 

'f how likely an imfoimded aspersion on valued fiiends 

f would be to rouse him. Just after Harley was stabbed, 

J* he writes to Stella in such agitation that his words seem 

f to misrepresent the place in which the crime was com- 

;; mitted. ' Pray pardon my distraction ; T now think of 

I all his kindness to me. The poor creature now Ues 

t stabbed in his bed by a desperate French popish villain. 

t'. Grood-night, and God preserve you both and pity me — 

^ I want it.' This story has many digressions as yet to 

^ the matter; the following is wholly foreign. No story 

|. has been oftener repeated about Swift than that he 

fe; allowed Harley to call him Jonathan ; and this is always 

r' told to prove that he was a parasite who bore with dis- 

£". respectftil familiarity from his political patrons. An 

t/ odd imputation this on the man who, when Harley sent 

\ him money as payment for writing a pamphlet in aid of 

V. the cause, blew his patron up in strong language, and 

refused to go near him again until he had humbly ' 
apologized. Nothing is more notorious than the famihar 
arrogance with which Swift treated the ministers, who 
bore with it for the sake of his support. He dispatched 
one minister into the House of Commons to tell another 
that he would not dine with him if the hour were later 
than six. These facts are adverse to the impression 
derived from Swift's toleration of familiarity ; I do not 
say they ought to create an opposite opinion about 
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Swift. Johnson's remark may have truth as well as 
pungency — ' No man can pay a more servile tribute to 
the great, than by suffering his liberty in their presence 
to aggrandize him in his own esteem.' It is strange 
that the whole story about Jonaihan should rarely, if 
ever, be made complete; often, if not always, the liberty 
was such as would be that of calling a man a horse, by 
way of saying that he was not an ass. Swift had a sore 
point in his dislike of his cousin Thomas Swift, who, 
among other things, was willing to be called the 
principal author of the ' Tale of a Tub.' Harley found 
this out, and used to call him, and introduce as, Dr. 
Thomas Swift, to his great disgust. It may be suspected 
that often, perhaps from the beginning and always, 
Jonathan was a joke which was to be read not Thomas 
this time. 

To return to' the subject. All the slight indications 
which can be gathered from Swift's journal seem to 
confirm the belief that Miss Barton was not living with 
her uncle. One, yet unmentioned, has two sides. Swift, 
when in or near Leicester Fields (now Square), caUs 
Mrs. Barton his ' near neighbour.' Now Newton lived 
in a house touching Leicester Fields. Take this alone, 
and we suppose the niece was living with her uncle. 
But, independently of the silence about the imcle, how 
are we to explain that Swift, who records his frequent 
visits to many people he cared little about, at long' 
distances from his own lodging, complaius that the one 
he loved best he saw least of Was it so difficult to 
look in for a gossip upon a neighbour who was close at 
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hand? We know that Miss Barton returned his regan 
and we may suspect that the * famous mtty * young lad 
"Would have let the cook spoil Uncle Isaac's &vouri 
pudding rather than miss a dish of talk with the autht 
of the ' Tale of a Tub.' Her character for wit ar 
intellect charmed aU who have come down ; as speafcir 
of her, ' J'ai coneerv^/ writes Remond de Montmort : 
1716, ' I'id^e du monde la plus magnifique de son espt 
et de sa beauty.' 

Suppose that the lady was in the house of Loi 
Halifex, and we see aU about it ; it was of increasii 
difficidty for Swift, who had gone over, and was mo 
and more Torified every day, to keep up his connectii 
with Whigs, even when dear friends. We see 1 
intimacy with Hali&x gradually drooping as the joum 
goes on ; and we may presume that he was obliged 
last to watch his opportunities, and to visit Miss Bart< 
when HaHiiix, and still more his friends, were out 
the way. His friendship with her continued to the en 
among his correspondence is preserved a letter from h 
as Mrs. Conduitt. It is of Nov. 29, 1 733, and is labelli 
by the Dean, 'My old friend Mrs. Barton, now M] 
Conduitt.' So completely is she isolated in the joumi 
that it would be open to anyone, but for the label 
this letter, to contend that Mrs. Barton of the joura 
was a different person from Newton's niece. It must ' 
added that there is record elsewhere of Swift beb 
employed by the Tory Grovemment to carry to Mi 
Barton a proposition for Newton's consideration, th 
he should retire in favour of one of their friends upon 
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pension of £2,000 a year. Newton, whom a job re; 
at a higher rate than the inverse square of the dista 
though he was, in all honesty, both a place-hunte 
a money-hoarder — sent back that they might ha^ 
place, but he would not have a pension. I wish h 
accepted the offer ; he would have made it a goo 
for science. 

There may have been a temporary alienation, 
last time Swift mentions her, it is as vexing hin 
her politics. ' I have been so teased with Whi 
discourse by Mrs. Barton and Lady Betty Gern 
never saw the like.' As to Halifax:, his frier 
seems to have ended, a year or two after, with a 
plosion in the House of Lords, on the debate 
Swift's ' Public Spirit of the Whigs.' Some ace 
give Wharton, some Halifax, as demanding thi 
covery of ' the villain who wrote that false and scanc 
libel ;' but the sentiment was in the mind of both 
both knew, what everyone else knew, that Swif 
the author. 

The rupture was complete, and Swift had 
recollections. At least, as long after as 1739, Sw 
the note he made to the ' Characters,' by Macfcy, 
called himself, writes of Halifax : ' His encourage 
(of literature) were only good words and good dir 
I never heard him say one good thing, or seem to 
what was said by another,' Mrs. Conduitt's . 
above mentioned, hints at a cessation of intimaci 
refers to twenty years back from 1733, that is ( 
time of the rupture with Halifax. She says : 
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' I dunid lure gae»ed your ludiiien would nths 1i»t« laid it 
caQed np the ghoct of any departed fiiaidship, which, dnce you i 
braTe enoti^ to face, yoa irill find diTeated oi erery tenor bat t 
remone tiiat yon were abandoned to be aa alien to yoor fiiaidi^ y< 
eooD^, and yooradC Not to renew an acquaintance w^ one w 
can, twenty years after, remember a bare iatentum to serre U 
woiild be to throw away a prize I am not now able to repOFcha9& 

Swift had jast as mnch as seen her in the long i 
tarvaL In April, 1730, he writes to Lady Worsle; 
' How is oar old friend Mrs, Barton (I forget her ni 
name) ? I saw her three years ago at Court, alnu 
dwindled to an echo, and hardly knew her. . .* 

Sir D. Brewster quotes the passage in which Sw 
says he sees no old Mends except Lord Baliiax, ' a 
him very seldom/ These words he puts in italics, 
which the meamng is, that if he see Haliias but seldom, 
and Miss Barton were living with Hali&x, he would 
not often see Miss Barton, which is against evidence. 
But a few lines further on, Sir D. Brewster has 
to quote Swift as saying that he loves Miss Barton 
better than anyone, ' and sees her sddomer.' These 
words he does not pat in italics : so I must. 

At the end of his list of quotations, Sir D. Brewster 
says, that ' after reading the preceding passages, it 
would be difficult to understand how Mrs. Barton, 
whom Swift esteemed and loved, conld ever have 
resided under the roof of Lord Haliiax as his mistress.' 
So say I : the impression on my mind is that Swift 
alone clears her of this ; and so thought' Lord Macaula 
as we shall see. But Sir D. Brewster gets into singul 
confusions ; he thinks, throughout his argument, tb 
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he upsets one whenever he makes out a strong pro- 
bability that Miss Barton is simply a friend. The 
question between him and me is whether she was a 
Platonic friend or a wife : it is amusing to see how 
hard he fights against the marriage. Anyone who dips 
into some parts of his book would suppose that the sole 
question was, wife or mistress : I for the wife, and he 
for the mistress. ' 

We may ask how Swift came to be acquainted with 
Miss Barton at all. Sir D. Brewster says it was pro- 
bably through Lady Betty Germaine, whom he had 
known from her childhood : the three are known to 
have been once in company together, and this is all 
that is in print of the acquaintance between Lord 
Berkeley's daughter and Miss Barton. It is much 
more likely that it was through Halifax, even on the 
supposition that Miss Barton lived with her uncle, and 
Halifax was but her intimate friend. Swift was much 
backwards and forwards in London, from the tinie he 
went to Ireland, and he spent all 1708, and part of 
1709, in London. Hence, when in 1710, being again 
in London, he began his journal to Stella, he might 
easily have been acquainted with Miss Barton for 
several years ; it may be that the acquaintance com- 
menced in 1706, when, according to my verdict, Halifax 
married Miss Barton. In 1709, Swift hints that he • 
gets political news from her ; meaning, no doubt, that 
Hali&x was her informant. Writing to Mr. Hunter, 
prisoner in France, he says : ^ Mrs. Barton is still in 
my good graces. I design to make her tell me when 
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you are to be redeemed, and will send you word. 
There's it now, you think I am in jest ; but I assure 
you the best intelligence I get of public affairs is from 
ladies, for the ministers never tell me anything. . .' 
When Halifax died, in 1715, a very eulogistic life was 
immediately issued fixjm the press of the notorious 
Curll, written, it is said, by a certain William Pittis, 
whose name is found in Watt, but this work is not 
mentioned. A book of this publisher, it has been 
argued, is of no authority: knowledge of the time 
disputes this conclusion. The reader must remember 
that in 1715 the bookseller performed functions now 
almost entirely restricted to the editor of the political 
or literary journal. As seller of, and solely responsible 
for, hosts of anon3niious pamphlets which were very 
effective, he kept open a kind of news-bazaar, of which 
the articles were sold separately. His shop was an 
emporium of gossip and intelligence — as gossip and in- 
telligence then went ; slander and loyalty in one place, 
slander and treason in another. His counter was 
spread with flying sheets, which would in our day have 
been articles, if our journals could have tolerated such 
articles as they would have made. While the very best 
of the publishers, as Tonson and Lintot, were not 
accustomed to consider the pillory as quite out of 
practical possibility, the very worst, who may have been 
Curll and Tom Osborne, who had stood in the pilloiy, 
were bond fide publishers of good literature, and risked 
large sums on works of lasting value : take Curll's 
county histories as an example. The very name of 
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Osborne is an illustration. He bore a bad character, 
both as a publisher and as a man ; but Sam Johnson 
was afterwards in his employ, and the Harleian Cata- 
logue was from his press. And though it was rather 
Osbomian to make a fifth volume of that catalogue out 
of his own stock, and sell the contents as parts of Lord 
Oxford's library, yet those contents do no discredit to 
the collection described in the preceding volumes. 
Curll was no worse than Osborne ; and Pittis may have 
been as good in moral character as Johnson. When 
the great lexicographer knocked Osborne down in his 
own shop, the deed was done with a copy of the Septua- 
gint. In our time, possibly Osborne would have lived 
in Holywell Street ; but the Septuagint would, perhaps, 
not have been at hand, nor a good man to use it, for 
reproof or correction. I say perhaps^ for even in our 
own day there is a mixture of the sound and the tainted 
in the trade of some booksellers, 

We may rely upon it that Curll's press, in serious 
and eulogistic biography, did not circulate, far less 
invent, groundless stories against the individuals whom 
it was praising and defending ; nor willingly admit and 
produce anything but what w^as too well known to be 
denied or concealed. The writer says that, after the 
death of his wife, Halifax determined on single life, 
and — 

' Cast his eye upon the widow of one Colonel Barton, and niece of 
the famous Sir Isaac Newton, to be superintendent of his domestic 
affairs. But as this lady was young, beautiful, and gay, so those that 
were given to censure passed a judgment upon her which she no 
ways merited, since she was a woman of strict honour and virtue.' 
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An additional sentence, assuring the reader that 
Halifax's wiU clears her of aU imputation, will be 
quoted in connection with the will. We find then, and 
without contradiction fi'om Newton, the assertion that 
Catherine Barton lived in Halifax's house as his house- 
keeper ; and that an unfavourable judgment was passed 
upon her by persons given to censure. The story is 
one which the friendly biographer cannot but admit ; 
and his pubUcation was^ a very different thing fi-om 
Mrs. Manley's. There is reason to think that the 
biographer was in communication with the family of 
Halifax. His article was the mortuary account of the 
distinguished statesman, which, in our day, would have 
been written for the leading newspapers. It was one of 
the chief authorities for the article on Halifiix in th(B 
'Biographia Britannica,' in which it is quoted more 
than thirty times, the passage above being given at 
length, and fully relied on. And this biographer, 
whose account was printed in 1760, stands to the tinae 
of his narration as we, in 1866, stand to 1821. Men of 
sixty-five were adults when Halifax died. The signa- 
ture to the article is ' P ' ; but I am not aware that 
these signatures can now be identified. The signature 
to ' Newton ' is also ' P ' ; but from that article it does 
not even appear that Newton had a niece. No trace 
of any contradiction exists : none by Newton on behalf 
of his niece ; none by the husband whom she afterwards 
married, not even in the memoranda which he left, 
though those memoranda, as we have seen, mention 
twenty years where, thirty want explanation; none by 
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the niece herself when she furnished notes for her 
uncle's life to^ Fontenelle, though she must have been 
aware of the charges made against that uncle on her 
account; none 'by her daughter or her daughter's 
husband, when Voltaire gave the worst version of the 
story to Europe in an innuendo, which has all the force 
of an assertion thjat the thing was well known. I may 
add that the storyxhas been generally credited, to the 
extent of the biographer's fact, namely, that Miss 
Barton did live in Halifax's house. The suppression 
of Newton's biograpkers has given consent. Sir D. 
Brewster, in his Jirst lif^of Newton, allows this passage, 
for he uses some of it^ words, to prove that Halifax 
was strongly attached to Miss Barton, but suppresses 
the main point, as follows (p. 250). 

'This accomplished nobleman was created Earl of Halifax in 1700, 
and after the death of his first {why first ? — what was lurking in 
the author's mind in 1831 1] wife he conceived a strong attachment 
for Mrs. Catherine Barton, the widow of Colonel Barton [this 
mistake has been rectified in our own day], and the niece of Newton. 
This lady was young, gay, and beautiful, and though she did not 
escape the censures of her contemporaries, she was regarded by those 
who knew her as a woman of strict honour and virtue. We are not 
acquainted with the causes which prevented her union with the Earl 
of Halifax . . .' 

The biographer of Halifax opens his paragraph in a 
curious way, near the end of his work. 

*I am now,' he says, *to account for another omission in the 
course of this history, which is that of the death of Lord Halifax's 
lady, upon who«e decease his lordship took a resolution of living a 
single life thenceforward, and cast his eye upon the widow ... (as 
before).' 
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The truth alips out : the biographer ifl not tosupplT 
an omiesioD, but to ' account for ' it. It^oay be matter 
of wonder that the story waa mention<^ at all; ih&e 
was no occasion for it Reason for th I insertion seemB 
to have arisen while the work was ^ preparation: 
perhaps the curiosity which the legaiies had excited, 
and the stories set afloat about their cAise, accompanied, 
of course, by much revival of the slar^derous stories in the 
Eginardus. It may be suspected tliat it was at first in- 
tended to leave it to be supposed fliat Hali&x had had 
a wife who lasted his life, that it nvaa foimd thia would 
not do, and that the omission viaa rectified and fiirther 
information given. I suppose the writer got into con- 
fusion ; and that, being in comnpnication with Halifax's 
nephew and successor, and pofhaps some more of the 
relatives, the icidow inditdeif., too many cooks spoiled 
the broth. It is important Jx) remember that the bio- 
grapher and hia advisers, aware of the slanderous state- 
ment which had been made, had a case which was 
actually before the public to meet. Hia statement seems 
to admit a good deal, even when looked on by those 
who know nothing of Mrs. Manley. But as the answer 
— such it must be held to be — to the positive assertions 
which had been allowed to circulate for five years, it is 
either full admission or a way of insinuating a private 
marriaga That is, the housekeeper story is fuU ad- 
mission, unless the description of the lady's untarnished 
character in the mind of those who knew her be held 
declaration of a private marriage. 

From Miss Barton being mentioned, as widow of 
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Colonel Barton, it may be supposed that she had passed 
under the character of a widow. That she had lived in 
Halifax's house is clear ; and no one will suppose that 
she left her old uncle, who wanted a housekeeper as 
much as Halifax, to be nothing but housekeeper to the 
peer. Nor will anyone imagine that the niece of an 
affluent member of Parliament, with £200 a year of her 
own for life, bought for her by the old uncle with whom 
until then she had lived, being also young, beautiful, 
and gay, would hire herself to a fashionable bachelor as 
the superintendent of his establishment. The bare fact 
has only one construction, if no marriage be supposed ; 
namely, that of John Nichols, in his edition of Swift : 
' In her widowhood she was entertained by Lord ^ 
Halifax, who was very liberal to her at his death ?' 
The word entertained is a genteel word ; in French — 
entretenue. 

That Halifax was her admirer in 1703, appears from 
his verses contributed to the inscriptions on the toasting- 
glasses of the Kit-cat Club. This club not only gave 
its name to the pictures still so called, but, by report, 
first gave the name of toast to any beauty whose health 
was often drunk. It seems to have been quite forgotten 
that the fair toasts were originally attached to the cliibs 
by a kind of official tie. ' I shall likewise mark out 
every toast, the club in which she was elected, and the 
number of votes that were on her side.' — {Guardian^ 
1713, No. 107.) 

These verses are omitted in some editions of the 
British poets, but they agree in character and metre 
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with those which are always inserted, as by 
honour of other ladies. 

' Stampt Tith her reigiuDg channes, this brittle § 
WOl safely throDgh the realms of Bacchas pass : 
Full frangbt with beaaty, will new flames impai 
And mount her sIiiniDg image in the heart.' 

These are very poor ; but the foUowiag, w! 
with them in the * ToaBters/ from which the ' 
Britannica ' quotes, are so exceedingly bad t 
be charitably hoped that they were forgeri( 
ridicule, at the time when the pair were the 

town. 

' Beauty and wit strove each in vain 

To vanquish Bacchus and his train ; 

, Bat Barton, with snccessful channs, 

From both their quivers drew her aims ; 
The roving god his sway resigns, 
And cheerfully submits his vines.* 

Halifax, it is well known, was Pope's I 
here Bavius as well. I hope that Macauls 
scribes the verses made by Halifex for the 
' neatly turned,' spoke of the series from whi' 
quoted couplets were omitted. Not to omit 
let us remember that Pope had not then taug! 
tion and driven out the smaller epigram. 

I now come to the death of Halifax, and i 
which settles the matter, to me, most concl 
had brought the evidence, in my own mind, 
viction that the private marriage was the mo 
alternative; and had so stated it. There i 
presenting a result as only the more pre 
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biographer of Newton, and most of his reviewers, took 
me to have mmntained the marriage as proved. I did 
not do BO then ; I do so now, meaning by proved what 
is meant by that word in the jury-box, not in the 
mathematical lecture-room. All mathematicians make 
this distinction J but many physical philosophers, and 
all that part of general society which imitates their 
methods, are wholly unable to keep it in mind. 

In 1856, my friend Mr. Librjj showed me, merely as 
an autograph, a letter written by Newton which he had 
bought at a sale. At the first glance I saw the words 
which I have placed in italics. About the handwritiug 
there can be no question : Halifax died on the 19th of 
the month. 

'Leicester Fields, May 23, 1715. 
'Sir John, 

' I am concerned that I mnst send an ezctise for not waiting 
upon yoa before your journey into Lincolnshire. The concern I am 
in for the loss of my Lord Halifax, and the circamstanxs in which I 
stand related to his famUy, frill not suffer me to go abroad till his 
ftmeral ia over. And therefore I can oidy send this letter to wish 
you^and your lady and family a good journey into Lincolnshire, and 
all health and happiness during your stay there. And upon your 
first return to London I will wait upon you, and endeavour by fre- 
qaenter visits to make amends for the defect of them at present. 
'lam. Sir, 
' Yoni most humble and most obedient servant, 

'Isaac Newtom.' 

This letter was sold by Christie and Manson in 1856, 
being lot 938 of H. Belward Ray's sale. It was de- 
scribed as part of a quantity of papers connected with 
Newton, purchased by the late Thomas Rodd, a very 
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LincolnBhire baronet considered himself, and was 
lowledged, by the executors, to be Newton's chief, as 
Scotch call it. 

'^hen, in 1867, the Pascal Letta's were brought 
ard at the French Institute, Sir D. Brewster asserted 
le Athencmm, that the full name Isaac, occurring in 
ton's signature, was a strong presumption of 
sry ; that he could only recollect one instance in 
di there was anything but 'Is. Newton.' The 
rs are obvious forgeries ; but Sir D. Brewster 
lid not have trusted his memory. "Whenever 
"ton is emphatically on form, as he is in the above 
r, he is 'Isaac.' To bis especial friends, KeiU, 
ey, and Flamsteed, he is generally ' Sir ... Is. 
ton.' But when he is on high form, he lengthens 
ends. It is 'Dr. Keill . . . Isaac Newton.* 
n he writes a very important letter on the fluxionsd 
ate, it is ' Dr. Halley -. . . Isaac Newton.' "When 
aks the Astronomer Royal, almost officially, for cal- 
ions, and this to his old and dear friend, after fifty 
3 of acquaintance, it is ' Mr. Flamsteed . , . Isaac 
ton,' on two occasions, when summoning Flam- 
. to a meeting of the referees on the catalogue, 
that the letter ceases to be private perscoial com- 
ication; in both cases Flamsteed is asked to stay 
line. In one case Cotes gets ' Isaac ' at the end of 
)rt letter — ^in several cases length done seems to 
ace it — but then the letter ends with a very em- 
c request, quite a demand that he may not see any 
of Cotes's preface ; he does not want any responsi- 
4—2 
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bility for what may be Bald about 
fluxions. Flamsteed gets ' Isaac ' in aiw 
this one ends with expressions of str 
Oreat people get ' Isaac,' as the Due 
the Lords of the Treasury. 

The fiill name is either formality or 
the letter to Sir John Newton is b 
emphatic. But it is rare; it does not 
think, so often as one time in ten ; am 
come, I think there is always aa explani 

It now appears that there were circum 
Newton stood related to the family of 
*o Sir John Newton, which were worthy 
as reasons for keeping the house after t 
by side with the grief of Newton at the 
friend. The intimacy of Newton and E 
long and close; for thirty-five years the 
only Mends, but associated in occupation 
From the time when they made a joint a 
a Philosophical- Society at Cambridge, 
mentary and official life both had been h 
of one career. And the vigour of theu 
sisted the dangerous change of positio] 
undergraduate and junior fellow, who h 
unrivalled mathematician in the seat of 1 
the Minister of State who looked down i 
subordinate in the public service. Perm 
personal regard imder such a trial is rart 
wonderit must be remembered that the 
sudden ; there was an interval of social 
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Convention Parliament All the records in existence 
would not enable as to approximate to the time at 
which Montagae passed Newton. The great reason 
known to the world in all its completeness, the singular 
fiiendshipof thirty-five years' duration, was quite enough; 
there was no occasion to judge a second reason to prove 
to a Lincolnshire baronet that he ought not to be offended 
at the omission of a visit of cerHnony. And Newton 
' was not the man to do it ; in the expression of matters 
connected with feeling he was plain and brief, easy to 
see through, and wholly destitute of finesse. (N.B. I 
never for a moment believed in the letter* to Lady 
Norris.) The second reason, then, must have been one 
of weight resembling the first, and joining it with what 
goes before, and with what is to come, it must mean 
that Sir John Newton knew that Isaac Newton's niece 
was Halifax's widow. 

But might not Newton have had some very intimate 
relations with Halifex's next-of-kin ? On this point I 
must be very distinct. No one, until he comes to try 
at the establishment of a new point, can be folly aware 
of the wildness with which even practised reasoners 
conduct ai^ument on any subject which has not had its 
own groove cut in the thinking machinery. Newton 
and the new Lord Halifax had to adjust the transfer of 
Miss Barton's annuity, which Halifex held in trusty 
Here was,a circumstance relating Newton to the family 
of Hali&x ; and I have had it gravely put that it was 

* A letter given by Sir David Brewster, in which Sir I Newton 
proposed marrii^ to Lady Norris, a rich widow. — Ed. 
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the circnmBtance which kept him in the 
to keep him there, until after the June 
that it might have been. The propose 
very much bent on my bdng wrong ; 
my readers may be in the same plight, 1 
been able to collect about the possibil 
having been acquainted with the femUy 

Ab follows: — Halifax had nephews 
must take it aa of the highest probabili 
used to speak to and shake hands wit 
shoidd not venture to find fiiult wit] 
declared that they sometimes — ^nay, oftn 
house. But there is no direct eviden( 
ever spoke a word to, or set eyes on, a: 
Kewton had a Mend named Laughb 
Halifax mentions nieces of this name in 
trifling circumstances make it not very 
Newton's friend was the relative of 1 
The Hon. Dr. Montague, Hali&x's mw 
Master of Trinity College during pa 
residence. And this is all I can find. 

I suppose it will be conceded that 
Newton's letter refer to the connection I 
and his niece, under the name of his 
words establish a marriage. If it wen 
whether Newton were a conniving party 
be certain he would not refer to it. 
bad, but not bad enough for this. 

To my BIDS of digression I will ad( 
It will be seen how coldly Newton 
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kinsman — * Sir John ... I am, sir, your most humble 
and obedient servant.' Having always looked curiously 
at the forms of old correspondence, I have come to a 
clearness that the most ceremonious civility was never 
an offence, but rather the contrary; and that all departure 
was real feeling, ungovemed by rule. Dear Sir was not 
a form. ' Thus Newton, when his thoughts were turned 
upon his friend and his niece, does not give his relative 
the smallest remission of ceremony; but in another 
letter to Sir John Newton, written imder different cir- 
cumstances, we find ^Your affectionate kinsman and 
most humble servant.' * In aid of my theiory I observe 
that, in the great majority of casps in which the mode 
of address varies, the relaxation is at the beginning, 
and it has subsided into ceremony by the end. Sam 
Johnson sometimes begins to his step-daughter with 
^ Dearest Dear,' and ends with * Madam, your most 
humble servant.' Mixtures of address are exceedingly 
common; thus Robert Boyle is Lady Ranelagh's 
* Affectionate brother and most humble servant.' 

Brook Taylor ends to one sister with * Pray give my 
affectionate respects to my sisters, and accept the same 
most cordially from your obedient servant.' In a letter 
previously quoted, Swift is * Sir ' to his constant 
solicitor, sincere admirer, and unalterable friend, who is 
also his *most obedient and most humble servant/ 
But one of the most amusing instances which I ever 
met with is the wa^n which the author of * Woman's 

* This was a letter of 1707, written to recommend an undertaker 
for the funeral of a distant relation of both parties, j 
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'RewtB^* (1718) sufasdes into ecTepaooy tfii 
ofmost feinKai' qidzzii^ in a letto'to his tn)4 
James SpiDer. It conmieiicis whfa 'Dor 
and tbe writer, afta cEngratalating faU frknd 
snooew with whkh be had acted s Newgate I 
pece, ends as fi^ows : 

■And foa anrt not tUiik I flitter foa when I td ;< 
a mfanal iaipadaee, prapcr to the Aaaeta, aad h 
teUfOm am wcS » ai^ vfao ener wore th^K. And Z am m 
uat, witfaont gnriiw nffimrtt to the eritia, and dertitbw i 
tlM rales ct eomedj, brb^ jod to lybom fiv the better 
the aadiaiee; bat I hope joa ve mtiiifind with my g 
aad win ffTC me kaTa to nibBeiibe mjsdi^ jour otil^ 



When the last will of L<Hd lT*lifitT was i 
WIS foimd that Catherine Barton had a v&y 
jointure — as I call it — ^left faer. Thoe was 
codicil, dated FArnary 1, 1712-13, intended 
the original bequest, and leaving her £5,000 a 
the rangership, lodge (a curious house, Flams 
it), and honsehold fnniiture of Boshey Pai^ 
and the manor of Apscourt for life. Commo 
rained the legacy at £20,000 ; meaning — to pu 
lowest — that it conmdered her to have as g< 
interest of that sum for her life. We should 
be below the mark if we put this income, esi 
her annuity of £200, at £1,200 a year. The 
generation valued income at 10 per cent, of tli 
when ChiUingworth told his hearers that h( 
worth more than a fanndred thousand pounds. 
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>u all know is ten thousand poonds a yc 
1, then — so to call her — ^was left with 
more than the income on which a count 
f that time often thought of trying to 
onty. Macaulay, speaking of Congre'' 
3 a year, mjs that as an income fot 
;his was not merely easy, but trpleni 
s the average income of a member of t 
nmons in the time of Charles II. at £8i 
itimate above is given by Flamsteed, tw 
laliBts's death, as the common noti( 
He puts £20,000 as exclusive of the 1 
■ (£5,000) ; but as he clearly does m 
that the £3,000 of the first codicil is i 
he would have put the whole, had he u 
the matter well, at not less than £20,000. 

3tail of the legacy is very significan 
apher of Newton would have it, she hi 
1 was to live on, with her uncle, wbj 
was very rich in money as well as '. 
her with Bushey Lodge and anotht 
;he cares of a rangership, of finding 
dge, and of managing landed estate ? 
s would best have devolved upon the 
lum of £20,000, or a life interest in 
aly have been the better way of pro\ 
ton. The legacy seems intended to 
1 which she might have expected, had 
ivledged widow, 
jgacy was left in terms which, s 
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Catherine Barton not his wi&, would make 
tJuak that Halifax had attempted to represent '. 
nuBtress. * It was given,' he says, ' as a toki 
uncere love, Section, and esteem I have lonj 
her person, and as a small recompense for the 
and happiness I have had in her conversatic 
was said of a woman whom the scandalous p 
world called his mistresB, as he knew; and 
make the worst part of the scandal more proi 
describes her as Newton's niece, and leave: 
£100 ' as a mark of the great honour and este 
for so great a man.* And he is careful to sj 
the annuity — the most suspicious of the | 
bought in Newtor^a name. 

In 1706, Halifax left a legacy for ' love and 
in 1712 he added* the pleasure and happine 
had in her conversation.* When I began this 
very much under-estimated the force of this 
I thought that discourse or colloquy was one oi 
ings; but I cannot £nd a single instance in 
refers to this and no more. It now naturall 
and becomea a substitute whenever colloquy 
a synonym. I have had quoted against me 
once, * Let your conversation be Yea, yea,' etc 
been obliged to refer my opponents to the ver 
in which they found, ' Let your communicatm 
etc. In our day we converse with personi 
conversant with things ; and there is a plural 
tions : in older English there is no distinctio: 
conversing with and being conversant toith; \ 
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pereomi as well as to things ; and conversation has no 
>re a plural than conduct. The old phrase of * con- 
raing with books ' is the invention of a time when to 
inverse with' was what we now call to 'be con- 
rsant with.' It would otherwise have been a very 
surd idiom ; we may make Aristotle talk to ua, bat 
w are we to talk to Aristotle ? The grand old Grreek 
DOW, as Madame de Stael s^d of Coleridge to Crabb 
)binson, tremendous at monologue, but incapable of 
Uogue. 

Before giving a list of instances from many quarters, 
will produce one from that prince of English ver- 
cular who is, of all, most destitute of the power of 
iting foot outside his own domiun; I mean John 
myan. From many uses of the word, all of one kind, 
lelect those which occur in the description of Talkative, 
J pilgrim who is all good profession and bad practice, 
d in whom Banyan gives the exquisitely ftmny iUus- 
ition that he is an unclean beast, because, though he 
ly chew the cud, Le., may seek knowledge, he does 
t divide the hoof, i.e., does not part with the way of 
iners. It will be seen that talk and conversation are 
ed as we use profession and practice. As in, ' Religion 
th no place in his heart, or house, or conversation ; all 
hath lieth in his tongue.' The * heart, house, and 
iversation' are several times repeated in the same 
ise, as in ' I have heard many cry out against sin in 
; pulpit, who yet can abide it well enough in the 
art, house, and conversation. Again, * To say I am 
us and thus, when my conversation and all my neigh- 
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ves no other meaning. Littleton, ir 
t Dictionary (4th edition, 1715), ren 
by ' conversatio, commercium, cons 
word began in later Latin, in whic 
as may be gathered from St. Jen 
ions those who have presumed ' in 
tiano de mea conversatione jactitare 
ian, where he says, ' In hoc solum c 
lis nostrfe ratio, ut boni simus.' Ai 
ing is sti-ongly illustrated by the 
ing in theology, the monastic life, 
wton, writing to Collins in 1673, spe 
less he had met with at the Eoyal S< 
' decline that conversation which hj 
is past.' 

tm Hawkins, in the English Dictionai 
i the name of Cocker (1704, 1715), 1 
vhich shows that the illiterate man 
n of restriction to colloquy than 
,ps.' ' Conversation [Latin], one whc 
aps company.'* 

ry frequently, of course, the word us 
till make sense in a specific meaning 
e says that the conversation of two ( 
o wise and useful that they were cal 
e of fathers, he speaks intelligibly 
biTn mean only their discourse or col 
es not mean their whole course of cc 

ole ('Englifih Dictionary,' 1724) haa 'Convi 
■ad, keying campany.' 
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Clarendon saye of Waller that he is 
* of an intimate conversation ' with otl 
word is used in the whole meaning 
same Clarendon speaks of the same W 
for ' the excellence and power of his 
ness of his conversation,' he might be 
of his discoorse only ; though since i 
part of communication, it is rather 
The reader will find, if he looks tl 
stances, and gets some more of his 
words are more alike than conversai 
write of (1600, 1730 . . .). a°d « 
In the ' Secret History of the Calves' 
all the objects of blame are the eat 
heads and singing blasphemous am 
haviour is called ' scandalous and coi 
sation.' fiacon is often quoted as si 
writing, and conversaHon severally m 
and ready man ; but his word is co: 
famous book is ' Table-talk, being 
Swift's ' Polite Conversation,' alrea 
complete collection of genteel and in 
tion, according to the most polite me 
Court, and in the best companies of i 
talk, because talk is the only part of 
without pictures, can be reproduced 
own words for the body of his work 
dialogues, never conversations — a plur 
not know. And he is to improve ar 
of conversation,' that is, as he describ 
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meetings in the streete, dim 
we seen that, even in the b] 
nroal, he does not complain of 
it of discourse. We have lo 
'alogm, except aa very high j 
rench, the Academy gives no i 
tcept enireHen famUier ; and en\ 
L a derived sense, is the 6-ei 
hakespeare, whose use of the ■ 
ippcoi; what I have said, makee 
^ng a black, he is deficient in 
ition.' This does not mean tha 
lough he succeeds in verbs ; or 
f his blackness, which puts no 
jlloquial correctneas. Molifere' 
dl to a servant for a chair, by 
it^ de la conversation ;* but sh 
ad may very easily be made t( 
ad not colloquy. 

This is enough to show ths 
lan talk ; what more is a fair q 
e meant some kind of comp 
leant that he had constant!} 
larton in the house of her uncle 
mbiguity of phrase which he hi 
Lore th^i a single man who hat 
Qd even flirted with — a youn 
ouse, would now have a rig] 
exion with that young lady ha 
appiness. Had he wanted to 
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icular, that noble peer's complaiBance to her pro- 
ed wholly from the great esteem he had for her wit 
most excellent imderstanding, as will appear from 
: relates to her in his will at the close of these 
oirB.' No man with a grain of sense, looking at 
3odicil, could see any declaration that the legacies 

onli/ given for the reasons just alleged : the publi- 
n of such a remark as that just quoted can only be 
lined by reference to the writer's knowledge, that 
Y would nnderstand the bequests in their true 
;, and would circulate the true state of the case.* 
le Barton iamUy seem to have cherished the connec- 

whatever it was. The Rev. Greofrey Barton, 
erine's first cousin, called a daughter Catherine (born 
709) and a son Montague (bom 1717); another 
was Charles. The Montague family remembered 
or Charles Barton received a living from them, 
lese are the grounds on which I am satisfied that 
: was a private marriage between Newton's old 
i and his favourite niece contracted in 1706, known 
acknowledged in their private circle, but not 
ished to the world. In the following discussion of 
ulties and objections, I am not considering them 
reference to their bearing on the proof of marriage, 
)nly as those accompaniments to disputed questions 
b it is well to examine when a point is estabUshed, 

I the SioffrapMa Bntannica (Art. 'Montague'), all Pittia's words 
be whole of the codicil are given in large type in the text. 
i very significant ; for those who know the work would think 
hundred to one that the codicil voald have been put in a note, 
le first codicil 
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as leamng-groimd for the settlement of caset 
Tliat Hali&z gave a life annuity and a ' 
be^nning of a certun term ; that dnrii 
which ended with his life, common run 
Hiss Barton to be his mistress ; that one 
friends of both never mentdons them togi 
his private letters, dioagh often apart ; tl 
tnographer, at the moment when gent 
would be directed to Hali&x by his : 
declares that Hiss Barton managed his h 
a woman of honour ; tbat a large fortune 
in terms which, as used by a person t 
rumours, contradict nothing and imply mi 
uncle asserts, without the least necesdty, 
in relation to the family of his friend; 
between the annuity and the death of Hall 
of currency of the scandalous rumonrs, 
enough, the length of time during whii 
husband's evidence shows she did not ' 
xmcle ; — all these things make a case whi 
permanently resisted. 

The difficulties are : How comes there 
current rumour of a marriage, assuming 
no such rumour because we know of noi 
content to assume against myself? Hof 
Hali&x did not acknowledge the marriaj 
or by other paper left to be opened at his 
came it that Mr. Conduitt did not proclaii 
after he had married the widow ? How t 
left no note of it in the &mily memorand 
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IS been made ? These were all grounds of 
til Kewton's letter was found, 
er at once tamed many opinions. Lord 
3 whose teeming memory I owe 
that Swift mentions Miss Barto 
y all the scientific biograph^^ — w 
ded coDclosions, not ea^y shaken 
■d Lansdowne's (mmoored) gibe, 
. sore of anything as Tom Macai 
' resembles the income of half a 
nted to the possessor of fifty 
r small can be so snccessfiilly exa 
1 never passes for five thousand, Aj 
ark to make. The world aboonds 
itively certun of everything ; and, 
)thing in particular to say for thenuM 
sses almost unseen. But when a nui 
memory, and power of argument, 
ith a case, his assurance becomes aw 
His opponent, galled by his reasons 
^ of the conclusion, and says, with c 
ie an it were hat for pleading so v 

icaulay was strongly opposed to 
tT^ewton's letter was foond, when 
far — fiirforhim — astowrite, 'Idor 
hjrpotheds ;' he then raises the d 
ed secrecy. I expected that Deai 
oind was a chart of scientific h: 
would also be more or less tum< 
5- 
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but I found this could not be done; he w: 
satisfied ; it was his old opinion that there 1: 
relation between the parties. ' I think your h; 
he writes, ' seems to clear up a difficulty in 
life, which has hitherto been inexplicable ; n 
seems to have attached to Miss Barton durin 
time on account of her connexion with Lord 
He then raises the same difficulty. Take i 
the undique collata membra ofthe subject had J 
basis of a decided opinion that a relation exis 
mind of the best-read man in England in the 
science, strong in general literature, and mucl 
for soundness of judgment in the affairs of '. 
readers will look with interest at the letter w 
Macaulay wrote to me on my forwarding, for 1 
the manuscript which I had prepared for the 
Queries (being substantially all but the last c- 
a half of what appeared on November 5, 185: 
persons would be suspected of having gone ti 
and got up a memory; but those who 
Macaulay's conversation will not entertain 
notion. The letter was dashed off when my 
returned, very soon after its receipt ; there 
slight inaccuracies which recent acquaintani 
book would have prevented. 

' I return your paper. It is very interesting ; but tl 
important facts which seem to have escaped your i 

* Take notice also, that the strong impreasion irhi 
testimony vould have made on my mind was no source 
to me, for I never knew of Dean Peacock's opinions i 
had been published. 
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Barton was a moat intimate friend of Swift "I lo' 
than anybody," is tlie expression he uses aboat her i 
letters to Stella. She is mentioned perhaps twenty 
jonmaL He never hints tiie least suspicion of her vi 
regard for her must be supposed to have been very t 
overcame his party feeling. He was then [not so so 
precedes] completely estranged from Halifax, and ^ 
literary champion of the Tories [he was rapidly becom 
he suffered Mib. Barton to talk 'Whi^;ism to him, and 
have liked her the less [be complains of it]. She c 
at that time, not with H^ifax, bat in a lady-like mann 
seeing the best company, and giving handsome dinnere 
not who dined with her except Swift : she dined at L 
and at Lady Betty Germaine's.] I cannot believe [nt 
that Swift, who, though he had no religion, had a grei 
fessional spirit [I have worded this very differently] 
haonted the house, and eato at the table of any man's 
above all the kept-miatress of his enemy [enemy to b< 
beloved friend]. But you can look at the letters to Ste 
for yourself. Swift mentions the brother, an officer, a 
was killed in Hill's unlacky expedition to Qaebec," 

'You must not, I think, say much [I had not sai 
mncb] about the purity of Halifax's morals. He 
libertiDism by SaveBant ; and though Davenant wa 
fellow, and little to be trusted, I do not know that 
means of refuting the accusation, I am very unwilh 
that Mrs. Barton was Halifax's mistress ; but I canr 
she was his wife. There was no conceivable reaso 
avowing the marriage, if it had really taken place, 
have been no rndsalliarKe. He was a younger son 
brother, and had been educated for the Church. [1 
follows on the same subject, has been already discusi 
patronage, and his own abilities, raised him in the i 
all the lampoons of the time Montague is spoken o 
[unless he accepted the designation, he would all th» 
unequal marriage]. The sister of a colonel in the ai 
of a member for the University of Cambridge, was i 
for any mas. [Here is a mine of good puns, not intent 
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has never been worked.] Hj ovn belirf ia that Mrs. 
neither Hali&z's mistresa nor his wife, uid that the lia 
them was of the same sort with that between Congn 
Brac^irdle, wiUi that between Swift and Stella, with t 
Pope and M*rt.h» Blonnt, with that between Cowpe 
Unwin. But, whether it were bo or no^ I have no don 
considered by Newton, who, sagadons as he was in his 
was the last man in the world to have diBCOTered an a 
patties took the most ordinary precaiitioii& With all fa 
was as simple as a child ; and the coldness of his own I 
would hare made him slow to believe that others had be 
by their passions. If anything more occnrs to me, ] 
again.' 

The character given of Newton is the 
portrait : recent knowledge has recoloured it 
not a simple-minded man in the sense propoi 
was not like the old philosopher who knockc 
against a stone while he was looking at 
Though not learned in human nature, he 
much the man of the world ; he stuck to 
chance, and knew how to make a cast. He : 
care of his money, and left; a large fortune, th 
■ — even magnificently — liberal on suitable 
especiaily to his &mily. He was observam 
things, as are all men of suspicious temporal 
he had a strong hatred of immorality, whethf 
or deed, which, no doubt, would have turned 
ness of ohservation, and his tendency to suspii 
anything from which inference could have be 
Those who imagine that Newton was always 
of gravitation might just as well imagine that "^ 
was always thinking of strategy. The folli 
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applies to both. After this (tlie Principia or 
according to the person thought of), he lived 
ty years, during which his attention to what 
his main pursuit was intermittent and casual, 
i: directive of others than executive. He had 
areer before him, in which again he was 
Bnccessful ; and in the last years of his life 
' all his contemporaries the most famous and 



this opportunity to record the fairness of 
's mind in a matter in which unfairness is 
D nor shame. I have taken ^uble to make 
larches for many busy men ; but it is not the 
those for whom I do this will £nd time to do 
for me. But Macaulay held equal rights to 
i pro quo. He began by asking information 

which I took pains to give ; he took equal 
•etum an equivalent when I asked of him. I 
in to send him scraps, as I found them, un- 
id this he retorted in kind, 
ivate reasons which dictated secrecy during 

life might have remained in force after his 
t on this we cannot speculate without knowing 
ions. And we must distinguish between not 
that the marriage was ever acknowledged, and 
that it was never acknowledged. Some years 
aents would have been very vastly tickled if 
been told that they must not infer that 
lever acknowledged any relation because no 
g had been made known j and yet their 



r 
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as my reading goes, I am not aware that 
the subject, eariier than myself ever serioa 
marriage in connection with the two, 
Manley, who makes Miss Barton daim 1 
Hali&x, to which be answers that he will 
is less saacy; except, also, as I believe, K< 
in his letter to Sir John Newtoo. 

Wben I speak of acknowledgment, I 
public avowal; it is not credible that so 
this should have died ont. Bat snppo 
Condoitt sought the lady's hand, he lu 
advisable, if not for bis own sake, for that 
to ezJiibit evidence of the former marri 
whom it was to concern. Suppose any o 
imagi nable cases. Langh at them while ; 
who wonid have derided the notion of ai 
ment nnder the hand of Newton. When 
the case gain wide publicity, the chances 
will be much increased. 

The more anyone reads of the sodal lii 
of Anne, the more will he feel that no int 
drawn by help of impressions derived from 
of OUT own day. The first elements of 
eng^;ed in a reactive etrnggle with ungo 
itself a reaction against the godly bru 
Pmritans. The reigning school of life del 
itself ' The Town ' j just as aU the vice 
meanness which is now tolerated delights 
' The "World.' There was a great deal of r 
but it was, in all ranks, much tinctured 1 
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sovereigns in succession, the premier Earl of England, 
the hereditary Lord High Chamberlain, and the 
twentieth and last of the De Veres of Oxford, the 
longest and one of the beat of the lines which have 
interwoven themselves into our history. But this, it 
may be said, was exceptlonaL Have not the annals of 
our own day shown the exposure in a court of law of a 
common cheat in a person from whom such conduct 
would have been as little expected as De Vere's baseness 
from the premier earl ? As another instance, then, take 
the story revived not long ago of the gallant Earl of 
Peterborough. Eccentricity should, one would think, 
have preserved this man — of whom Pope said that he 
would neither live nor die like any other mortal — frt)m 
fear of the world's wit, at least when fired only at his 
memory. But there was the greatest difficulty to 
induce him to acknowledge, on his death-bed, his mar- 
riage with the public singer who had charmed him. 
This is the recent revival: another account — ^which 
may also be true — is, that he made the avowal years 
before at Bath, by privately directing his footman to 
announce, before a large assembly, ' Lady Peter- 
borough's carriage,' to the great surprise, though not 
at all to the infonnation of all present, including the 
lady herself 

I have given the special reason why Halifax should 
be more afraid than another of public ridicule in such a 
matter. The real difficulty, and I say it quite in 
earnest, is to explain how the wits did not, in any case, 
circulate and insist upon the story of a marriage which 
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"Would, especially as a second marriage, 1 
better laugh against one whom they did 
appear to despise. If the lady and her ui 
their objects of assault, they might have 
did ; but they feathered Halifax's cap i 
minds when they made him the conquero: 
of his old friend, the great Newton. Th 
out of the difficulty is, that the marriage v 
suspected, and that slanderers might dec 
liberation, that the false story was the 
vexing the statesman, much as it migl 
their hearts and their principles to treat 
such with ridicule. 

I never thought anything of the d 
Halifax did not acknowledge a marriage i 
in some other mortuary paper. Few pu1 
what they most especially desire to keep 
their lives; they know that a robbery, 
servant, and accidents of many kinds m 
whole matter. Those who consider the ma 
may think that Haliiax did, in his codic 
thing as near to an acknowledgment as 1 
to the accidents aforesaid ; and this espe 
is considered how explicitly he connecte 
said with the name of Newton. He procl 
conversation with Newton's niece has New 
that Newton had lent his name to the ann 
connected with it. 

We cannot fully estimate all the possi 
the continued secrecy, without a consid 
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state of the marriage law ; and this is a s 
in the bulk is known to very few except the 
made especial inquiry. All who can look 
1836 remember the fight which was made 
of the last badges of inferiority which marl 
conformist. No valid marriage, except betTi 
and Jews, could be contracted in Englai 
than according to the form of the Estab 
matter how much the doctrines expressed < 
that form might offend the parties contract 
not to be wondered at that many of th< 
clergy should feel that, so long as the law o 
necessity and reality of marriage would rel 
distinctive necessity and reality on the s 
reli^on, a& compared with others ; and thei 
found those who were wicked and foolish e 
to deter women fi"om availing themselves ( 
in the law by calling them bad names, oi 
denjTng their good ones. Such a clergym 
spiteful career, declared that no ' honest wt 
marry by civil contract, and deliberately p 
sermon in which he uttered this and oth 
ejaculations. It will be remembered witl 
that the Unitarians assumed what the 
liberty to add and eke, and were married 
of the Father I protest against the Fathei 
Son I protest,' etc., etc. This protest 
digression. It was often presented in wi 
was a more judicious mode. For it is ti 
bered that the alternative was not inabilit 
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marriage, bnt the inconvenience of a jo 
land. The logic of both Bides was i 
forgot that the objectionable form was 
most often, employed by Unitarians thei 
tism. This seems to be clear firom the i 
Priestley in 1786, being at the period 
protesters of 1820 were baptized. He 
be hoped that the Unitarians of the pi 
imitate their predecessors by baptizing, 
did, in the name of Christ only, withou 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or e: 
they apprehend to be the real meaning 
ology.' The orthodox did not produce 
of the form by Unitarians, as showing ■ 
tarians were ready in their own sense to 
to which they objected ; and the Unitaria 
to the form, because those who used it 
the Trinity of persons, conceded to the of 
man a right of interpretation. They she 
Priestley's advice, as given about baptisn 
council of the sect had promulgated a < 
in marriage the Unitarians would recei' 
words in the meaning of Jesus Christ, 1 
ciating minister to his own constructit 
Platonic, Hindoo, or any other, they ■ 
more than a fair slap of retort upon w 
mitted to have been a paltry and unhai 
to force conformity, have done much to ] 
which they obtained in 1836. What I 
with what precedes is to recall that there 
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\t marriage had in all Chrietit 
1 ecclesiastical ceremony, ex< 
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at they should be able to <x 
t, and that they should contra 
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imit the contract — and cohal 
man and wife was admission- 
las a contract. This is subst^ 
our own day, and it was the 
Goifs (yrdinance, and it is the 
n is a monogamous animal, ai 
IS a rule, of the right of polyg 
!r fi^e he may be to use them, 
ion of polygamy begins to be a 
nites themselves, 
was a contract, no more and i 
8 clerical influence superadd 
ich contract was a proper c 
ified by a church and perfom 
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he whole history of 
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ptism, etc., the baptizer gives the eaci 
I matrimony the parties give the sacrai 
. What I had collected on this matt 
ailed : if we allow the Pope to be a si 

of his own system, the question is set 
cal letter of 1864, and if not, this is a 
'. am willing to err with the Pope, 
catalogue of errors which is appended 
it is declared false to say that ' the sac 
e is only an adjunct to the contrac 
s separable, and that it only consists 
oediction,' i.e., in the priestly share 
Lnd the reader may amuse himself b 
)Uowing involution of four negationf 
it is false to say that it is false that t 
I if the sacrament do not exist. We c; 
be Roman system formerly acknow 

sacraments, the mere declaration of 
'ords de prcesenti before witnesses, nc 
in orders. 

Ingland, with which we are now con 
re than once heard it denied by clei 
ge was ever a civil contract : very ci 
d have prevented so simple a mistal 
ir in which Halifax married Miss Barter 
It (Wigmore's case, Salkeld, vol. ii. j 
a as the law of England, that a contr; 
'cesenti is a marriage ; and also per vt 
the parties afterwards live together, 
s above noted, never denied that in 
6 
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marriage was marriage. When infomud or irregular 
marriages were prosecuted in the ecclesiastical courts, 
the irregularity was punishable by excommunication, 
but the marriage was neither void nor voidable. And 
it may be questioned whether any ecclesiastical censure 
involving penalty could be directed against a purely 
civil marriage, if the parties employed no clergyman at 
all. When Archbishop Whitgift proceeded against Sir 
Edward Coke for celebrating his marriage in a private 
house without banns or license, the clergyman was also 
prosecuted. The lawyer made submission, and pleaded 
ignorance ; for excommunication in those days had other 
inconveniences besides payment of costs. Much remark 
was made upon Coke's plea of ignorance; but in all 
probability it was genuine ; the common lawyer might 
well have been without the knowledge of an almost disused 
ecclesiastical canon. Coke was a strong churchman, and, 
what is more, a strong Cokist, he was not likely to give 
wilful oflTence to the system which he favoured, and by 
which he hoped to be favoured. The modem way of pro- 
hibiting illegal marriages, inaugurated by the very act of 
George II. is by making them null and void — ^no marriages 
at all. But in old time they would no more have thought 
of this way out of the difficulty, than they would have 
tried to prevent stealing of apples, by declaring that all 
round esculent balls, taken from an apple-tree without 
consent of the owner, were no apples at all. The 
Attorney-General Eyder, in introducing the Act of 1753 
to the House of Commons (Hansard, XV. col. 3), said 
— after repeating in substance the dictum of Chief 
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Justice Holt — that marriage without ba 
long been prohibited by statute : but \ 
the prohibited marriages were invalid, 
and all the worid knew the contrary, 
debate on the Marriage Bill, Dr. Lush 
3rd S. xxxiv., col. 492) affirmed, witl 
attempt at contradiction from any qu 
the year 1756 (misprint for March 24tl 
was a civil contract. Two people dec 
man and wife before witnesses wer 
married as persons making the sai 
Scotland, with the exception of not bei 
some obsolete remedies as to real 
penalties of irregular marriage were > 
invalidation was impossible. The '. 
deception, already noticed, was a marri 
up of a trumpeter in a clergyman's dn 
satisfy the lady that usual forms were 
general feeling demanded a religious 
was the universal — but wrong — ^belie 
orders was necessary. 

The Fleet parsons who plied for m 
and hands were probably for the n 
orders. Goldsmith, who wrote the ' Y 
a few years after the change, sticks tp 
of the old law in the fictitious marria 
of the deceiver palms a real license anc 
upon him when he wanted ^hams ; 

* This IB what the continuer of GraDger m< 
Eatl ' may be said to have committed polygam; 
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pt those performed 
•siw. In the third -^ 
744), a learned wc 

is laid down as n 
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■without a priest is not null and void, but only irregular. 
I have seen it stated that there are no cases in "which 
these irregular marriages were affirmed by the courts. 
But if the merely living together by the name of 
husband and wife, under a common surname, were 
sufficient proof of marriage, the cases in which the fact 
of marriage was impugned after the death of parties 
must have been very few. If we look to the drama, up 
to some years after the Act of George II., we find every- 
where a mixture of law with custom. The valid cere- 
mony neither requires a consecrated building, an interval 
of notice, nor an inquiry into the age of the parties, but 
always a performer in orders. Taking up a collection of 
plays, I opened on ' All the World's a Stage.' There 
is a difficulty in this play ; Parson Dozey would not 
dare to affront the Squire ; but the Rev. Joe Tackem, 
a friend of the bridegroom, chances to arrive at the end 
of Scene 3, and the two, the girl a minor, who have 
'just stepped out,' step in again as one at the beginning 
of Scene 4. It is quite clear that the world at large 
knew the law in every point but one : the universal 
habit of employing a clergyman had produced the im- 
pression that this also was a part of the law. Thia- 
opinion continues down to the present time. An article 
in Household Words {^o. 436), which I chanced to meet 
with on the day of writing this, says : ' That all marriages 
were valid, without reference to age, place, or circum- 
stances, which were solemnized by an ordained minister 
of the English or Roman Church.' 

The most curious proof which I have found of the 
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that a person in orders was n 

* Country Wife,' Here a mi 

pretended priest, is repudiate 
is discovered — which happem 

the lady is then married by a 
d priest himself, who had pui 

purpose of foiling his rival, 
ief Justice Holt against all tb 
!e vulgar notion ; Wycheriey a 
ere is another ground in the ■ 
I not ' say all the Common 
been no objection at all. Ir 
le minister may curtail the ser 

be omitted; that is, without 
: and the essentials, distinctly 
[ties are pronounced man ano 
publication, the pledges, and 1 

idea of the mutilated servii 
irriage reminds one of tbe sai 
prithout cash enough to pay th( 
How ! marry us as far as it wil 
ticed the reason of the import 
;i; by shifting of words, this i 
marriage was but contract, pn 

if it had been de proBsenti ; an 
1 this and de Juturo was one c 
ny cases, demanding inquiry ii 
law the registrar could not refu 
Dugb five hundred women wei 
tten promises against the m 
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hundred men against the -woman, all signed de prcBsen\ 
by both partiea. Probably the priest could not refust 
though perhaps there is yet enough of unrepealed lette 
to make it a question for the courts. But in old timec 
even after the Reformation, precontract was sufficaen 
ground to refiise a Ueense ; it opened the inquir 
whether marriage had not taken place, and that inquir 
could only be provoked by publication of banns. I 
the canons, both of 1584 and 1603, precontract, coi 
sanguinity, and affinity; in that order are mentione 
together as examples of reason against granting licens 
to dispense with the irinundine dmnnciation, commonl 
called banns — of course alleged precontract, etc., ai 
intended. The canons of 1603 require parties divorce 
a mensa et ihoro to ^ve security that they would nc 
proceed ad alias nupttas. This new marriage woul 
be no marriage at all ; the meaning seems to be thE 
the parties are to be under a penalty, capable of legi 
enforcement, not to contract that common-law marriag 
— no matter how void — which ecclesiastical law coul 
not prevent. 

There is no old statute legalizing the marriages ( 
Quakers and Jews; their method was legal in itself. I 
the long account of the grievances of the Nonconformif 
which Edward Calamy (the younger) gives, I cannc 
find a word about marriage; and for good reason: i 
knew it was not necessary to have anything to do wit 
the Establishment in that matter. Had he been boun 
to employ a clergyman and the Church form, we shoul 
have had remonstrance and defence. Under the Cona 
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th, in 1653, it was expressly enacted t 
s should be solemnized before a justice ol 
. no other mode should constitute m: 
f to the law of England. This was tl 
t mdlity of marriage was manufiictured h 
as the act of the Convention. When i 
arliament, in 1656, confirmed the enactn 
the clause that no other marriage sho 
1. Marriage was a civil contract ; the €■ 
ited that it should be nothing but a civ 
i may be that Selden was the adviser, 
)f the measure. He died in 1654, and 
&, the collection of the sayings of the las 
i, we find ' Marriage is nothing but a civ 
s true, 'tis an ordinance of God ; so is 
itract. God commands me to keep it ^ 
Je it' This is rather strange, for it 
ly number of contracts, or indefinite polj 
d apply to women as well as to men. 
was one thing which long puzzled me. 
ullity of marriage, by reason of departur 
ns imposed by law, were so new, as i1 
D in 1753, why do we not meet with 
the novelty having had a startling efieci 
: mind ? I suppose this may have arise: 
ugbly established habit of emplopng a < 
the consequent infrequency of the purel 
Evidences of wonder or of satire may p 
by those who look for them. I never 
,n one, but my stray reading has little 
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with 1730-60. There is a vignette caricature, date( 
1757, and headed 'The Devil of a Medley.' It conBiet 
of portraits, books, etc., heaped together, each repre 
aenting some sign of the time. One of these is a boo] 
outside of which is written nul manage, but whether b; 
carelessness, or from want of room, or from an intentioi 
to represent the change as brought from France — i 
common imputation on all that was new — I cannot teli 
Here, however, I must say my remarks refer to th 
paucity of things addressed to the public at large, a 
tales, dramas, caricatures, etc. Those who fought abou 
the new Act produced shoals of pamphlets, in which th 
annulling clause is a bone of contention. There wer 
those who denied that nullification was in the power o 
the State, even in the case of minors being of marriage 
able age ; and the right was defended on the other sidt 
But even the nulUfiers had not got to the idea of nullity 
to annul waa then, as now, according to dictionaries, no 
to affirm nullity ab initio, but to annihUate, to mak 
something into nothing. They maintained — I ase thei 
own phrases — that the ^tate had a right to prohib; 
clandestine marriages on pain of nidlity. Herein the; 
show that they could not divest themselves of th 
idea that marriage is marriage, until the law steps u 
with its nullification ; just, as a murderer is a murdere 
until the law deprives him of that and all other title 
with a halter. What the law has pronoonced void, thei 
prepossessions confounded with voidable — a state c 
things to which the law respecting the prohibitei 
degree had accustomed all. This is a difficulty of th 
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express on this point. Probably the legislature cared 
nothing about this matter : I suppose the judges held 
that a necessary consequence of the enactment must be 
taken for intentional. Now, the obligation to solenmize 
marriage in a church or chapel, which could not be 
open for any solemnity except by the consent of the 
incumbent, made the clerical performer as good as a 
necessary consequence of the law. 

In such a state of society as we now see to have 
existed in 1700, we may with reason imagine that the 
unacknowledged marriages, especially between people of 
very different rank, were much more common than in 
our day. The scanty evidence of private life which 
has come down to us has not been well sifted with 
reference to the point ; but there is enough to induce 
the suspicion that the Halifax and Peterborough cases 
were far from standing alone — they were probably 
cases of a small and known class, not numerous enough 
to be recorded in history as a feature of the time, but 
common enough to prevent its members from being 
objects of much curiosity. 

The state of society being as above described, the 
difficulty of the secrecy and of its continuation is com- 
plicated by the difficulty of assigning all the sufficiently 
probable reasons, and of weighing their relative force. 
I should be loath to put forward any supposition as 
having great force in my own mind, except one, as 
follows : 

Whatever the reason may have been, it is unlikely 
that it was regarded as final. Few private marriages 
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reason for secrecy might have continued longer than 
was expected, and \mtil the ■wholly unexpected death of 
Halifax came like a thief in the night. While in most 
vigorous health, to all appearance, he was taken suddenly 
ill on the 15th of May, of inflammation of the lunge, and 
died on the 19th. To assume that sufficient evidence 
rmist then have existed is sufficiently answered by the 
assumption that there must have been what was held 
a good reason for not using it. 

We cannot now tell whether Halifax had taken the 
precaution, very common then as now, of barring the 
dower of his lands j they were various, acquired at 
different times, by a man of very busy political occupa- 
tions. Had there been any portion, however small, 
subject to dower, no way of announcing the marriage 
would have been worth a straw, unless it had been 
established in the Courts, and claim of dower made. 
Any other method would have been nothing better than 
a proclamation of the connexion, and a confession that 
the alleged marriage had no evidence which would bear 
the inspection of judge and jury or of Doctors' 
Commons. It could not have been contended that the 
legacies were in bar of dower : and even in that case, 
the widow had her election to make. And dower, how- 
ever small it might have been, would have put the 
marriage before the world with the utmost force. Nor 
would law, on this account, have been slow to help. 

To use aj^markable phrase of Chief Justice Coke, ' It 
is commonly said that three things be favoured in law — 
life, liberty, and dower." And among the cases, things 
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ler original position. There were but two years and 
!e months between these two events. If but three 
itha after the husband's death be allowed for 
>se, and if, daring six months before the second 
riage, the shadow of the coming event be permitted 
lave placed the question in abeyance, there is but 
iteen months of difficulty. For the second marriage 
as complete a testimony to the respectability of the 
le as the times could give, as well from Conduitt's 
ional character as from his position. If, as I suppose, 
first marriage had been a matter of private under- 
iding in a respectable circle, there could have been 
Jccasion to court publicity after the second marriage, 
ar as Mrs. Conduitt's comfort was concerned. And 
i not likely that, in that day, and in the mind of a 
r who had submitted for ten years to be reckoned a 
tress out of her own circle, content with the know- 
;e and that of her friends that she was a wife, there 
lid have existed so intense a desire for the public 
ranee of her conduct, after the evidence of her second 
riage, as would be supposed by a woman of our own 
; to whom the idea of submitting without deserving 
I a woman's worst reproach bad never been familar. 
he circumstances of Halifax's will are very curious, 
publicity may bring forward something to develon 
r bearing on the probabilities of the case. There is 
will (April 10th, 1706), duly attested by three 
lesses, one of whom is the celebrated publisher, 
)b Tonson. It need give no surprise to find him 
; ; he was much in the great world ; and he was 
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secretary of the Kit Cat Club, of which, as we have 
seen, Hali&x was another member. Pope, in the 
satirical account of his journey on horseback into the 
country, with Tonson's rival, Bernard Lintot, makes 
Lintot say, ' If I had a son big enough to go on with 
the business, by Gi — I would keep as good company as 
old Jacob.' There are three schedules, say, A, B, C. 
Of these A is the first codicil (April 12, 1706), attested 
by two witnesses, neither of whom attested the will, and 
devising personal property to Miss Barton. C is the 
second codicil (Feb. 1, 1712), devising, inter alia, a life 
interest in real property to Miss Barixin, and accom- 
panied by a memorandum (Aug. 30, 1713) acknow- 
ledging interlineations. B is a memorandum (of the 
same, Aug. 30), of the nature of a codicil, revoking A 
on condition that there shall be no dispute on C, and 
enjoining the executor to raise no opposition. All is 
in the handwriting of Hali&x ; but B and C, though 
signed, have no attestation whatever. Appended to the 
will, however, is an affidavit sworn by two persons 
before a surrogate and a notary public (June 18, 1715, 
a month after the testator's death), to the effect that 
A, B, C, are entirely in the handwriting of Halifax, and 
signed by him. On all this we may ask how, after the 
Statute of Frauds, this affidavit could have been of any 
legal effect? How could any proof of handwriting 
give validity to the unattested codicil ? Did the 
executor (George Montague, the nephew, who succeeded 
to the barony, and was afterwards created earl), who 
was also heir by the will, as well as heir at law, give 

7 
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Cowdry is ridiculed in the history of the Calves' Head 
Club), so as not to give knowledge or ground of surmise 
to any new persons ? All these are questions only 
of curiosity to those who are satisfied by the evidence 
of the marriage ; to others there is what presumption 
tHey may ofier on one side or the other. There is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that the unattested 
codicil was disputed. 

But Conduitt himself gives no information in the 
memoranda which he left, beyond stating that his 
wife lived, before and after her marriage with him, 
twenty years with her uncle, when thirty years had to 
be explained. This was far the greatest difficulty, to 
my mind, before the discovery of Newton's letter. We 
can hardly speculate on it. If these memoranda were 
made long after his own marriage, he may have known 
that the story had died out, and may not have wished 
to give means of revival. But his omission does not 
destroy the evidence I have given. And more, if his 
silence about the marriage be a difficulty on one side, 
his silence about the notorious scandal, that is, his 
want of denial, is as great a difficulty on the other. 

As yet I have had no opponent except Sir David 
Brewster and his reviewers. At the time I write this 
(1865-66) Sir D, Brewster is in his eighty-fifth year, 
near the end of a long course of celebrity and utility. 
All his other claims are lighted up by the noble 
enthusiasm with which, for more than thirty years, he 
followed up the subject of Newton's biography, and 
in 1856 produced the most complete result yet attained, 

7—2 
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he thinks he can mob 
. discoveries among 

teed learnt that Newtc 
of his observations w 
lily, ' of course very n 
is an inference as to I 
well borne out by hi 
ig October. Sir B. 
imsteed made no com 
hat to his mind w 
! interval, instead of ! 
id counterpoising it 
the intermediate silenc 
The whole statement of 
nd irritated at the pii 
an entire fiction.' 
D. Brewster often' s 
ict, the inferential coi 
set against the inferen 
le charge ofjiction, tak 
tieaning that Baily was 
not consist with wha 
ad that (Preface, p. : 
linst a * system of calu: 
impled in the history o: 
to more than one perse 
tinned action of one pei 
[n the preceding page 
d, for two English ast 
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(Flamsteed) a contemporary, and the other (Baily) 
a follower, to misrepresent and calumniate their 
illustrious countryman/ To all who knew Francis 
Baily it is unnecessary to say a word: to others, 
the complete way in which his supplement dealt with 
objections is quite enough to show the full right he had 
to advance all he brought forward, and to maintain all 
he advanced. The late Dr. Whewell, whose stout 
defence of his own opinions was conducted in a rough 
and overbearing style which every mortuary account 
has recorded, and very properly — it would be absurd to 
describe St. Paul's without mentioning the clock — ^was 
Baily's most vigorous and most able opponent. But he 
was, under the rind, a candid and truth-loving man ; 
and was silenced by reason, in the mouths of those 
who stood up to him, morel times in a twelvemonth 
that many soft-spoken men in their whole lives. He 
saw the force of Baily's reply, admitted it in private, 
and left the field. But this is not the point. It 
will be seen that Sir D. Brewster charges Baily with 
fiction, calumny, and misrepresentation. These were 
terms which he did not use during Baily's life, and 
which I am as sure as Macaulay ever was of anything 
that he would not have dared to use if Baily had been 
able to answer. But I do not regret that the terms 
should have been used. 

Those who examine Sir David Brewster's account of 
the Flamsteed controversy will find parallels to the 
defective reasoning and want of precision which I shall 
point out in reference to the case of which I treat. I 
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one instance of that looseness of representa- 
'ant of reference to the past, which he is apt 
1. He says (Preface, p. xi.), ' In 1835 the 
orld was startled by the publication of Baily.'s 
imsteed, a huge volume, deeply affecting the 
f Newton, and, strange to say, printed, and 
through the world at the expense of the 
Admiralty. It should be remembered that 
quarters from which much reproach was cast 
Admiralty for publishing disparagement of 
The best possible official answer was given 
Lce ; but it should have been in the title-page, 
rds 'printed by order of the Lord's Com- 
of the Admiralty ' should have been added, 
ommendation of the Board of Visitors of the 
ervatory.' And Sir D. Brewster should not 
en this information. A board of which 
lajority are men of science, each holding one 
kind of public scientific post under Govem- 
University, or over a scientific society, with 
ent of the Royal Society for a chairman, 
an the advice of which the Admiralty would 
Et good answer if they had called Newton 
d. The FlamRteed and Newton quarrel was 
.n object of the work, which was a corrected 
Flamsteed's British Catalogue of stars ; the 
B an essential part of the history of the 
and the publication of its history was one 
id's posthumous rights. But many of the 
hich were made imputed to the Admiralty 
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that they had gone out of their way t( 
quarrel between Newton and Flamsb 
discordance between theory and practi 
been noticed, for no other reason th 
quarrel was in se matter of interestinj 
scientific world. 

Of the ' huge volume ' a little more i 
up hy the catalogue itself; more than 
the remainder consist of the actual corre 
no one would wish to be suppresse 
obnoxious part is less than one-eighl 
Sir D. Brewster might have sjud that 1 
calumniated in a huge work of thirty 
article on Flamsteed in the Penny Cyi 
an abstract of Baily's case. 

Next, as to the sdentific world bd 
the publication of the volume — an 
coloured by feeling. The life of Flaj 
lished in (I think) August, 1835 : I b 
of the title-page was received back fro 
on July 23 ; and grass did not grow un 
As long before this as November 8, V 
paper to the Astronomical Society, whi 
printed in their Monthly Notice, and 
heads of the quarrel in six small octa\ 
print, going down into details as fer 
thief, which Flamsteed called Halley 
' The correspondence, however, divulge 
fact that, even amongst men of thf 
minds, there is no protection against i 
human nature.' 
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In the Annual Report of the Sodet 
the recent publication is alluded to 
various communications which the Si 
on this subject must have prepared 
world to expect a new and curious p 
of their science. Nor have these r 
tions been disappointed. . . .' Sir ] 
fellow of the Astronomical Society f 
ment, and received all its Monthly 
have been entirely conquered by i 
moment when he forgot the twen 
months during which he, already 
Newton, had talked the matter over, ! 
over, in every sdentific company. 1 
been culpably willing to take the cu: 
mind as evidence of the past, when hi 
to consult astronomical records to 
what he was going to asseverate abo 
and this after one of the most stingi 
a biographer had ever received agmii 
slapdasheiy of assertion. It was he 
first 'Life of Newton' (p. 243), qat 
letter of Newton to Flamsteed, con 
love ... to be thought . , . to b< 
time (about mathematical things) ' 
about the Bang's business,' as a leti 
Newton, ' Characteristic of Flamsteed' 
he himself who described the annc 
Newton a trifler when he read mathi 
at Cambridge?' as Flamsteed's ren 
letter. 
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perhaps Sir D. Brewster himself was 
Y have coloured the world with his ow 
' so, he showed as great a forgetfulness 
liers. February 5, 1834, he writes to ] 

1 have Qot already resolved apon it^ I woald 
to prefix a life of Flamstead to yonr edition of 
, and thia voold afford yon ao excellent op[ 
account of the difference between Mm and Nei 

). Brewster, then, was one of those i 
earance of the ahstract of exposure in 1 
e must have read that abstract not se' 
le wrote — urged Bmly to prefix a life 
1 his edition of the British Catalogue. 
aa arranged was to appear. The rea 
D. Brewster was that such a life would 
t opportunity of giving an account of i 
tween him and Newton, about whicl 
ae, there was a strong impression that : 
' the character of Newton. He instigi 
■ihe this quarrel, the heads of which h 
all the detMls, for they were fully dii 
house, where I have met Sir D. Brewi 
ion, which he knew was to be paid i 
Ity. AH this is well enough as apper 
troversy on Baily's publication; hut 
is the representation of the critic, who 
to break a lance with me on th< 



thia letter Bailey pud a postage of Is. 3Jd., lit 
it wonld be vorth the money before all was do 
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d Sir David Brewster' 
B is counsel for Newton 
case, in one sense he does not susta 
he does not pick his documents. Hi 
I unequivocally, abandoned some poin 
defended Newton in his life of 1831 
found among the Portsmouth papers. 

I plainest way, brought forward the pa 
which have been hitherto suppressed, 
that Newton was some kind of Unitaria 
beUeved by the great majority of those 
into the matter. This admission (Sir ] 

iself being of Scottish orthodoxy, and 
defended Newton's English orthodc 
been a vexation of spirit: the manner 
made mnst render it impracticable to s 
of wilful suppression on any material p 
I When two controversialists exehanj 
spondence on a question on which one af 
the public assailant of the other, it is i 
the character of privacy protects the wr 
dential admissions be at variance witli 
public assertions. And the difficulty is 
. the greatest of all difficulties. If— to 
different team the real one — Sir E 
privately written to me that he was 
Newton had connived at the dishonour 
that Newton must be defended; and 
had publicly accused me of false stat 
reasoning for maintaining — supposing c 
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which he himself privi 

doubt of my right to m 
it his public one. And, 
, that even if it were held 
iw of correspondence she 
at law at defiance. In m 
18 case supposed, the wa 

considerations: in thai 

1 intend to produce Sir 
and to what concerns n 

publication will do muc 
ok. It wiU do good in 
ider that the biographer 
ton. Now the argumen 
as such, are heard or 
■ do not gravitate in prop 
a the bench plays the pa 

; and more, we are apt i 
ction of our own. It is : 
ster's book has been rea 
ts first appearance. He < 
ill neither wilfully alter a 
t ; but all beyond this 
m is to be defended, and ] 
I to those who read his a 
. the author, in the usua 
Qto his own court, and 
ire is a certain feint of es 
ince is passed. Now I 
to be counsel for Newtoi 
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it. That lie had no 
read his whole book 

is concerned, no rigl 

But he knew that he 
>■ of defending Newtoi 
wrong, Heaven forbic 
othing but what was i 
«r's work was publis 
s a refutation of the H 
ident character and ti 

says, be a doubt aboi 
late every principle c 
irhat are most positive 
vious misreadings of 

from Sir D. Brewster 

you, I presume, for the 
ut Mrs. Barton. I am puz 
subject.' 

: Catherine Barton, whate 
moBt be held blameless. 
»UBe, whatever reason thi 
to keep it a secret, it wae 
iduitt^ to have protected 
spicions which the conceali 

!ory must be adopted 
3 blameless ; and then 
Sir D. Brewster declai 
has brought any forw: 
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ft poor Btorj about 
ict I find it distini 
r Isaac twenly years. 
bo Lord Halifax 1 
: the tratb.' 

, Sir David had 
that the biograp 

ogetber a few page 
L It is tbe most < 
on's character is n( 
e proved. I have ( 
r will not satisfy ] 



lit opinioD from vi 
f rank, that Newtot 
liave been irretrieva 
lay, if his niece ha 

r married wife ui 
le reading of hii 
a the way in w 

; therefore, against si 
'apher.' 

nest words, Sir ] 
el, be the truth ' 
er should be ren 
e book publishe 
itter. Had Sir I 
it have treated il 
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acter would have suffera 
?ate marriage. But wh 
Libri, or Christie and Ma 
previous owner of the bi 
36 question. 

ster had a mind in whi( 
ed very strongly upon 
the Athenceum exposed 
mg before his death. 1 
always in extremes. He 

e £rst volume of his life, I bi 
kin than I had formerly belie? 
in very nearly, if not wholly, 

luse was the truth, well 
ond was the exaggeratioi 
X enough to those who 

Sir D. Brewster's ' Life 
luch more pro6t by thot 
power of colouring, 
artifices of counsel whi( 
le biographer has been als 
im represented as mainti 
lie letter, that the marr 
tetter for my opponent ; 
e can be exercised withoi 

present sense of it, by n 
Lief into his own mind bf 
lis reader. He cannot : 
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suspended decision. There are minds in w 
nothing but certainty for or against ; minds 
bubble is always at one end or other of the ' 
in which there is no medium between the h 
of the ' Iliad ' and the non-existence of 
biographer possesses one of these minds, 
are we to say to the representation of mys 
taining a positive conclusion when I had 
follows : — ' As yet I can but say that the hy 
private marriage is to me the most proba 
between which a choice must be made.' ' A 
position of a private marriage, generally 
among the friends of the parties, seems to 
all the circumstances take an air of likelihoc 
other hypothesis will give them ; and thi 
conclusion.' And I here repeat that, t 
Newton's letter, which announces the exisl 
cumstances of &mily relation, I could but 
had done, to use my own words -again, i 
visional results of unfinished inquiries,' 

The biographer never endeavours to met 
of the circumstantial eiddence, and to breal 
force of its parts. It is enough for him th 
which he assails at the moment is not cond 
alone. This, again, is an artifice of counsel 

' Gentlemen of the jury, let me call your 
the slightneas of the proof against my client, 
seen going upstairs with a pistol : does thai 
he shot Jones ? A loud report was heard, 
was seen descending the stairs without a 
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bat these circums 
l ing against my 
proof that he she 
Lortally wounded, 
at does that prov 
I — mark me, gent 
ithing whatever s 
[ient he made an 
ircumstances as t 
ition that Robini 
Does a man 
So says the lej 
e in this case: I 
has shown any c 
*or he does not 1 
le cannot hide 
ufectore of infere 
;t. The joint te 
B — commonly cal 
that name often t 
be quite another t 
i&er the manner 
But when some 
found quite a co: 
nind he never ka 
that he refiised a 
When the bias o 
cee quietly work 
t truth-smotherin 
3 their quantity m 
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with an opponent right opposite. Mr. MiiU 
America with the murdered man's hat and wt 
his own hat in the imlway carriage. This \ 
according to some of the newspapers. We 
[quantity cut down under hias] about the 
to the watch, the writer adds, the owner 
dropped it, and the finder might [possihUitit 
tmder hias into presentable probabilities] ha* 
Miiller. The murderer was hanged, and cle\ 
back into its shell until next time, when i 
out prepared to maintain that the case thi 
hand is totally different from Miiller' s, bees 
murdered man's shoes and snuff-box whicl 
criminal, and not the hat and watch. 

It is affirmed that Swift's information mal 
clear' that the niece was living with hi 
Leicester Fields. Oct. 9, 1711:— 'I lodj 
lodge, by Leicester Fields.' Oct. 25: — ' 
evening with Mrs. Barton, who is my near 
Nov. 28: — 'I am turned out of my lod^ 
landlady, but I have taken another lodging 
Leicester Fields.' If there had been no quei 
evidence about Miss Barton living away froi 
these extracts would have tallied with wha 
have already considered next to certain, nam 
lived with her uncle. Even in this case it 
been hard to explain the absence of aU 
Newton — an absence which raises an adver 
tion to all who can see difficulties on both 
whole amounts to this, that Swifl lodged m 
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Barton near him. 
Qy o^vn view to saj 
elds ; that his wife 
•nine, when Swift 
ity had heen made 
juch a thing is fk 
: of all mention c 
abability.* This j 
I the rato-booka for 17 
iides St. Martin's Stree 
3re Sir Isaac Newton 
r, but I have not been 
ive also unsuccessful!; 
Irish of St Anne's, 8c 
er Fields (now known 1 
jord Halifax lived in tl 
le must have occopiei 
ot rated in his own ni 
lortly after his death, g 
bouse. The rate-booki 
; Sir John Newton {Si 
"ohn Newton's house n 
known aa Soho Square] 
Soho Square was t 
a Rector's Bate in th 
e claims for over-rating 
if a halfpenny in the po 
iiB Rector at ten shilL 
ralue of £240— a high 
then, more than now, b 
iate on the larger hous 
r houses in King's Sqi 
Earl of Bradford thir 
rho occupied the largest 
Lady ShoveU eight an 
and the Earl of Dartn 
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ii that the a 
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's list of ben 
[ for; and for 
lal evidence of 
i. The omies 
y ■was not a b 
the opinion oi 
the niece, who 
tie annuity — as 
the Portsmou 
Miss Barter 
od there rema 
sn, at six yei 
Eton's apartmi 
ed with the k 
onsequence of 

oi Leicester (aft 
iValea, and Bubse 
n the north side 
«eii for the Beet 
lartin's, paid two 
I, bnt I have not I 
e of his house. 

buildings which 
I having been bu 
ce, has given me 
in the British Mi 
e address of Loi 
lave been only hii 
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argument, without any thought 
and with a ngid determination tl 
suppose that Newton had, ten 
niece this annni^, over and abc 
the personal reddue, which she ti 
of kin. The matter would then 
thus it most have stood in the c 
the mistake. Newton gives h 
excellent education, and then 
house, where she lives for twe 
usual attention to domestic affaii 
to a friend, who is so captivated 
in the modem sense of the wo: 
fortune; he also marries her to 
Parliament, and leaves her — for 
intestate — a share in his personi 
other nephews and nieces, for wh 
paratively nothing. Besides this, 
his life an annuity of £200 a i 
This annuity he describes to his 
due to his niece for her care of hi 
her , husband have been if, insteai 
annuity — this pajTuent for lookiii 
and lodging, the materials of yi 
though it cannot be denied that ] 
board in his own bouse — as the 
the benefactions, he had silently ac 
tion and left the annuity out of tl 
have been Conduitt, of whom tht 
him as a gentleman fully alive tc 
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to her nncle. This inyention of the debt i 
its way, as the hypothesis about the key of 

If Newton did make hie niece any speoal 
ment for her services in keeping his house, it 
of £4,000 value, which he gave to Miss Cone 
before his death. Unless, which does not 
were an understanding that this was to co' 
Conduitt's share in the residue, it is likely 
the reason of the ^£t was as above. The 1 
Haliiax, in the passage I have quoted, states 
cast his eye upon Mrs. C. Barton, to be 
tendeut of his domestic affairs; but that^ 
young, beautiful^ and gay, those who were git 
passed a judgment on her which she no ways 
she was a woman of strict honour and 
biographer of Newton begins by quoting the 
does not deny that it must have been know 
and his fiiends. When he comes to discus. 

'The passage which has given rise to the discnssioi 
tlistJnct propositioDB : 1. That Halifax had resolred : 
2. That he cast hia eye upon Miga Barton to be the Bi 
his domestic affairs. 3. That she waa a woman of at 
virtue.' 

All that is in italics above is omitted in 1 
and in the discussion it is expressly said tl 
had never breathed that she was' the 
Halifax,' but that 'the very biographer, ■ 
are in every other respect admitted as true 
was a woman of strict honour and vi 
omission, which I take of course to be uni 
another specimen of the waiit of power tc 
when a point can be made by part of a pass 
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her of Newton then procet 

)-—' What the contents of tiiis 
yr^ li fnT^ Miss Barton did not es 
gnpher distioctlf nys it was b 
Hj a few weeks when he wrob 
lO knew her as a woman of strict 
rtKui her,- but how could this 1 
-f]. . . During his lordship's L 
e house of Newton, his aSectioi 
her society, never once excited 
(f o one sajs ao, it ie the superint^ 
[lich excited the remarks.] . . . 
ss Barton did not escape from ce 
ignes, does not seem to have !< 
tgainst her character. [Then 
ler, and Voltaire, did not sp 
ly.] . . (P. 277) In denying tl 
he groands on which it has beei 
uton ever lived one single nigh 
IB biographer m&ke^ no such si 
e snmmat;, which omits the e 
domestic affairs, and was "cens 
utions [that Halifax reaolved ne 
>T7 of a marriage [of cooise a ] 
» that no marriage followed: 
» break thdr resolutions neve 
or old} 

rely proves ^plan or a insh on 1 
should superintend his househt 
r accesdon to the plan are sappi 
expressed amid the gossip of c 

do not understand], or in tb 
len, came it known and recordc 
that Buch respectable parties {as 
jterested in the character of I 
xd neither the fact, if it wa 

rumour, is a proof that there « 
it [So,'then, if there bad been aj 
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lure eontndictodh; that u,bjd ft Usehoodl SirD.Bren 
not mean this ; nnleao, iodeed, he thoD|^t Kewton would b 
a> amiud tar hia mece,] How cotdd any penon eontiadici 
of oa ejie — the only act aacribed to Halifax by his Inogn^heT 
but what waB aaeaibed to Miaa Baiionl] How could they c 
tbe statement, made only in 1853 [for which read 1715, but 
mppreaaed], that iSJM Baittm lived in Montagne's hooae, 
penon in their own lifetime ever made such a etatemen 
Halifax'B Inc^iapher, whom Sir D. Brewster knew of, a 
Hanley, whom he did not know of, and as many more as 
disintcsTed, known to neither (tf na]! How eonld they expi 
indignation at the chaige that she was the mistress of Halif 
calumny had neTer(!) breathed that she was, and when 
btogr^her, whose words are in every other respect admittet 
declares that ahe was a woman of strict hononr and virtaet | 
suppressed contains a calnmny, which Kewton or Condni 
have answered.]' 

I Bhall not insult tLe understanding of my re; 
proving to him that Hali&x's biographer saj 
means to say, that Miss Barton lived in the h< 
Lord Haliiax as housekeeper. Sir D. Brewster 
cover of his own omission, reduces the whole to 1 
of an eye ; and this it is impossible to treat with g 

The biographer of Hali&x, with a simpUdty ti 
think exceeds that of ignorance, professes to 
that, though, as hinted by him. Miss Barton li 
Halifax's house as superintendent, yet 'the nobli 
complaisance to her proceeded wholly from thi 
esteem he had for her wit and most exquisite 
standing, as will appear by what relates to her 
will at the close of these memoirs.' The words 
wUl were so much at variance with this desci 
that they must mean more, as applied to a lady w 
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with the testator, 
biographer knew ( 
»f Newton treats P 
.S3 Barton was an ] 

He thinks it ve 
in every other rS 
« credited in tha 
^s which he does n 
'.re statements of i 
certainty. Secont 
sufficiently contrad 
) Miss Barton was : 
IS to Miss Barton'i 
is a matter of op: 
ice of fact. Foui 
)Ut it rightly ; for? 
IS regarded as an 
words which bav 

Fifthly, that w1 
y a private marri 
for he says that 
that a judgment ^ 
3 given to censun 
nass of society — b' 
jtter. No private 
er's words ; but i 
fhere, it is stren 
) is a sixth poinl 
Duld reproach me 
cter, and admittii 
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i. 1 did not reject the testimony, for 
riage. Sir D. Brewster did not see 
etween him and me was, he for cm 
'atherine Barton, I for another. 1 
says she was an honest woman ; I sa 
B Sir D. Brewster. I say it because 
proved that she was Halifax's wife; 
Ijecause he fully believes she was notl 
rf her uncle's old friend in her uncle' 
rewster, once more confounding fa 
declares that I reject the testimony b 
wnclusion he draws from it — 
)e observed that my critic insists on 
)f rejecting — he thinks I do this — one 
my of my own witness, when I rec 
remark is the echo of the rule of tb( 
2r party is to discredit its own wit 
1 see the sense of this rule, except v 
fcion that a suit is a game, with certa 
ge and disadvantage for the playei 
en to a certain small extent relaxed, I 
:nown as the " Common Law Procedu 
r relaxation is no doubt on the wa 
t to be got at in every possible mode; 
ough at its assumptions, and queer o 
are; why not assume that both plai 
lesire nothing but the truth ? As yoi 
jr the law : in literary discussion no e 
erated for a moment. Anybody m; 
ce in any proper way ; but he must 
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fair conseqaences ; he mast allov 
credit its proper action apou other 
not, as is frequently done in law, 1< 
else, lower credit npon an infereni 
loss of credit as supporting the i 
example, the celebrated bibliograp 
clined to admit that the &moas t 
Christi really was written by Th< 
1471, set. 91). There is a very ol 
opinion in &vour of Gerson, who 
before him. The brethren of his c 
edition of all the works of Thorns 
they say all — in the year following ] 
contain the great treatise, though ii 
De Imitatiom vitce Christi — quite ai 
proper place. In spite of these 
stances, Brunet calls the edition 
because it does not contain the 
manner which shows he means to i 
Kempis's authorship by the small 
the collected edition. 

My object in writing is to ci 
whole question on the part of thoi 
obsolete writings of 1706 — 1750, 
possess private letters of that period 
may be suggestive. It is not to 
many allusions will be found. In 
different pursuits are, as a rale, littl 
each other. This is the case in 
much more in the time of Newton. 
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the numbers of those specially devoted to on( 
but knowing enough of others to take in 
discussion, is much larger than it was, and 
links which connect different branches of leami 
persons of men given to several, but- addicted 
there is anything but fusion of the learned cla 
the index of Sir David Brewster's Life of N 
work in which much of that gossip is found, w! 
useful in biography, we shall find but very f 
names known in contemporary literature, 
the friend of Halifax, is there, and Pope ; but 
referred to confirm my remark.- The conn 
Addison, a great contemporary and anotht 
servant, with the Life of Newton, in two lar 
volumes, is just this, that he made an oration 
of the Cartesian philosophy at Oxford in 1693, 
he is the authority for the statement of Halley 
infidel. If Addison and Newton spoke togetl 
house of Halifax, as probably they did, no Bo 
present As to Pope, we have his conceit abou 
which he called an epitaph ; and there is a c 
/ some verses of Pope found after his death : 

'Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night; 
God said, " Let Newton be," and all was Ugh 

There is also (Brewster, ii., 521) a sensible le 
Pope on the posthumous edition of the 
chronology, in which he speaks like a person 
never seen Newton : ' I doubt not his life and 
would make as great discovery of virtue, and 
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suppose, in the world of science. I am stroi 
opinion that good tradition, which died out in it 
checked the slander. I find that the works of the 
quarter of the last century, which are virulent 
Newton, do not perpetuate any scandal about hii 
Of these I have preserved two from utter oblivion 
and Queries, Series 2, Vol. IV., p. 301). Fii 
case of Robert Brown (1732), in which a strong 
is made on the Flamsteed committee ; and, se 
the * Life of Joe Thompson ' (1750), in which J 
is, as the asserted plagiarist of Flamsteed, j 
Roguorum. 

The Bioffrapkia Britannica (1750) reviv 
matter, by quotation from HaUfax's biographer ; 
late as 1835 there was a current amount of co 
doubt and suspicion. In 1851 I examined, 
request of his surviving sister, all Baily's si 
correspondence. A great number of letters ad 
to him related to the life of Flamsteed. Now 
appeared in the Life that the turning-point of the 
between Flamsteed and the committee was the d 
Halifex, Newton's great support Very short] 
this event took place, it was hinted to Flamste 
he might get what he wanted for the asking. 
Baily's correspondents the great majority aay i 
about the source of Newton's influence with B 
all, I believe, who were known to the world as eng 
the prosecution of science. And this was to be ex 
for these were persons who were accustomed t 
Mr. Baily, and had opportunities of oral comi 
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Joshua Milne of the Sun Life Ofiice — two academical and 
two commercial. The most marked difference between 
their courses of life, as to intellectual labour, lies in the 
academicians, having recourse to their public libraries, and 
leaving no amount of books worth naming; while the men 
of business were obliged to collect libraries of their own, 
and did collect libraries of which the sale catalogues are, 
in their special subjects, the most remarkable of their 
day. Contemporary with the above in the time of his re- 
searches, was another friend of mine, J. E. Drinkwater- 
Bethune, whose Lives of Galileo and Kepler, though not 
exhibited to the reader in all their research, were founded 
upon that special investigation, so far as it could be made 
in England, of which the example was so much wanted in 
popular works. Various other efforts which could not 
be effectively named without some detail of explanation 
will help to establish that in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century the examination of special points of 
scientific history became epidemic among us. I speak of 
Britain ; but, if it were to my purpose, I could prove 
that the same thing was in progress on the Continent. 
By particular attention to one point, is secured the 
power of catching at any incidental information which a 
casualty may be fit to afford. Newton's letter had passed 
from owner to owner, and from auction to auction, perhaps 
for fifty years, possibly for a century. It must have 
been shown as a curiosity to many, for such is the 
destiny of manuscripts which are preserved as auto- 
graphs. But it can hardly have come under the eye of 
any who were prepared to see the meaning of the words 
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expressive of family relation betweeE 

Halifax. A person glancing over the 1 

never made any particular inquiry, migl 

not some kind of surplusage, the wo 

referred to well-known intimacy betwei 

his friends' next of kin ; or, at any rat 

could be founded upon them. But to ar 

how the existing facts seemed to drais 

the supposition of a marriage, and 1 

negative is all our knowledge of even or 

ance between Newton and Halifax's nepl 

the words of the letter would flash light 

at a glance. 

It will be very satisfectory, to ^1 w 

with as positive a mind as the biograp] 

the possibility of Newton having ht 

A, connive at an irregular connexion is ; 

J question. This all will admit: for all 

J Newton's words prove, that if there wert 

it was a marriage. But do I really mea 

was under suspicion of such baseness 

word. A long time ago, after a serioi 

family, I asked the medical man whethi 

been in danger. ' Not in danger,' w 

' but in danger of dangerj Newton wai 

suspicion — in suspicion of the second on 

number of those who had examined the 

multitude of those who had derived k 
auw" 

J That peremptory fellow whom we all I 

^ J; Me by name, jumped at once to the con( 
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probability of Newton's connivance was preciselj 
the something to connive at. 

It was in Britain the temper of the age, befort 
Life of Flamsteed rudely broke in upon the illi 
take for granted that Newton was human pe 
There is a class in this country which has a pi 
existence among all that is middle, from nohilit 
to handicraft ; into both of which it throws its sh 
is a respectable class : it can truly be described i 
spectable, you can't think ! It is a useful class ; i 
of the ballast of our good ship ; and though oui 
ranks furnish a much larger percentage of that ' 
ballast and cargo, both, yet no ballast is useless 
does not know the smug individual of this speci 
sees him picking his way through the worit 
highest model is aristocracy; his social life i: 
forkery; his main pursuit is raoney-grubbery ; 
whole religion is- Sunday-prayery. This is the c 
specimen, fit for the Museum ; but the character] 
variously interfused through an immense mas 
lost in other and better features, except to 
observer. This class is, in every case in w. 
members knew the name of Newton, the one i 
you were safe to be reckoned as in the broad wa 
imputed anything wrong to the man who b 
name at the Mint — a position which was myst 
connected with wonderful discoveries in the hea 

' And, BO you think that Ifewton told & lie ; 
Where do yoa hope to go to when you die f 
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By help of this class, -without whic 
science could not have put Newton < 
which had been made for him, it wai 
allow what had the clearest appearance 
deliberate falsehood on Newton's part 
amined for more than a century. Neii 
conflict with Leibnitz, declared that the 
Koyal Society against Leibnitz had b 
' nomeroos committee of gentlemen of di 
The world was never told of more thai 
subjects of English mother-tongue ; no ] 
mittee was published with the decision 
all appearance, if not a falsehood, worse- 
calling the English, Scotch, etc., difft 
reference to a dispute between Britain 
nent. If the faith in Newton had been 
formula, some would have reasoned t 
could not be false : he says the commits 
of different nations ; let us look at the : 
the Royal Society, and find them out.' 
not thought necessary. I had long be 
this statement of Newton's : though 1 1 
capable of being betrayed by the necess: 
into that culpable evasion in which 
excuse, I did not believe that his princip 
him directly and wilfully to falsify a f 
acutenesa would allow him to do it on s 
and to so little purpose. It chanced to 
look at a Life of De Moivre of the rare 
his friend Dr. Matthew Maty, Sec. R.£ 
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more than one separate copy; but 1 long 
found it in the Jffumcd Britannique for 1755- 
joumal, published in England by the * little 1 
as Sam Johnson called him — Maty Mmsell 
found eleven members named, two of them 
Moivre himself and Bonet the Prussian mini 
though they were the only two foreignei 
Moivre was a host : the only one among th( 
was fit to stand up ag^nst him for one m< 
mnthematical question was Halley. On app 
the Royal Society, the .fiicts were verified im 
the six who have passed for the whole were 
appointed ; the remaining five were added p 
the five weeks following the first nomination. 

I drew up a few words on this disc* 
sent them to the Eoyal Society. I the 
would be a charta volans for the Procet 
To my very great surprise, they were prii 
the dignity of the Philosophical Transt 
which no historical paper has ever appear 
know of — certainly none within the century, 
matter concerned the character of Newton, 
bit, of two and three-quarter pages, with the 
the committee, and some anecdotes — as how, fi 
Newton said that nothing but his age pre\ 
from having another pull at the moon — loo] 
among the elaborate mathematical and physi 
This is so far a mere anecdote : it takes i 
connection with what follows. 

About a year after the preceding paper was 
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e accidents, by which those who are 
irmises as well as facts, led me to i 
i the reprints (1722) of the Commer 
.712) — as the work containing tht 
Qs of the above-named committee i 
31 quite feirly made. I say repri; 
r for the very title-page was repri 
;, after the avowedly new matter ai 
I, which amounted to the most poi 
lat not a comma was intentionally 
) copy of the first edition, so I a 
1 of the Royal Society for the loan 
why I wanted it The request 
1 ; and I found, on examination, tha 
lad been made, of which some W' 
in matter, all being of course unjui 
I date and without notice. The 
ras, that whereas the old committe 
ly, in the evidence, when the letter 
lepended was forwarded to Leibni 
msmission was foisted into the repri 
lid that the notions of the literary 
tout the sanctity of documents were b 
s they are now ; so that what, done 
he sheer rascality, may be let off 
lame. I drew up an account of tl 
it it to the Royal Society: to ha-v 
would have been to say, in effect, t 
he Society would go out of the wt 
F Newton, I could not trust them to c 
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wrong to Leibnitz. That they had some hand i 
clear, from the reprint having cuts from the ol 
blocks which were the property of the Societ 
Society proved itself worthy of the reflection 
could not venture to cast ; it declined to p 
second paper. I gathered that the Council thi 
would be necessary to submit my paper and tl 
ments to a special committee of examinatio 
documents were two printed books, and the 
was, whether certain passages in one book were 
reprints of certain passages in the other ; anc 
how they differed. I have no doubt the rea 
was, that in the paper was seen danger of di 
Newton's character. I afterwards saw a p 
reason, of which I was not cognizant at the 
thinking that Newton himself was the editor 
reprint, and the writer of the preface which prec 
old title. Sir D. Brewster, from the Portsmouth 
found that I was quite right. When I made 
discovery, it crossed my mind for one moment 
fact was known in the Council of the Koyal Soc 
that the refusal to investigate the question was 
the consequence of disinclination to bring it oi 
this notion took no root ; I soon felt satisfied ths 
ever unconscious bias might do, there was no i 
fear a definite intention to suppress a definite ia 
further, so small and so inexact is the knowled^ 
history of science among scientific men, that 
easily imagine not one single person on the 
knew so much as that there bad been a reprii 
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less that Kewtou's active share in the reprint had been 
matter of discussion, of affinnation, and denial. 

I applied for permission to withdraw the paper, hoping 
thus to nullify the proceeding, in form at least. Bat the 
laws of the Society prevent the withdrawal of any com- 
munication which has undergone adjudication ; hence 
this little matter must have its little place in the history 
of the Society, and its somewhat larger place in mine. 
A copy would have been allowed me if I had requested 
It ; but I preferred to write another paper, and to 
request its insertion in the Philosopkical Magazine (June, 
1848). 

One testimony to the significance of the vai-iantes is that 
of Sir D. Brewster, who holds it wise to omit all mention 
of them. After my paper, which I took care he should 
have, and with fiiU knowledge of the new work being 
rep'inted under the old date, he calls it ' a new edition, 
with notes, a general review of it, and a preface of some 
length.* He did not even give the true date (1722), 
but sticks by that of the second title-page (1725). This 
is of some consequence ; for three years, at Newton's age, 
then made a difference in the palliation which years 
and infirmity may be made to give. But it must be 
remembered that persons unused to bibliography are 
often not even aware of the distinction between a reprint 
and a new edition. I freely and unreservedly blame the 
Council of the Royal Society — collectively, of course — 
for not printing the account of the variations mentioned 
above ; they missed a golden opportunity. They might 
have shown that the beautiful edition of the Commercium 
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Epistdieum, published in 1856, byBiot and ] 
the expense of the French GoTemment, ' avf 
cation des variantes de I'Mition de 1722,' wo 
recorded that these variantes were first made k 
the Royal Society itself the body which was n 
cemed in the publication of them, considered a 
of reparation. The opportunity is lost, and tl 
ttODs of the Portsmouth Papers and of those of 
have left: little chance of another. The Royal 
in this matter, reminds me much of those old i 
of the impeaclunent, who, when "Warren Hastiuj 
and many a year after his acquittal, appeared 
House of Commons, the members of which 
uncovered at his retirement, remained sitting t 
hats on, to show their sullen consistency. As a 
of cariosity, I asked myself whether Leibnitz e^ 
as stubborn an adherent in spite of aU that 
learnt? I could not remember such a thing in 
but the optimist of Voltaire's fiction hits the cas< 
* Eh bien ! mon cher Pangloss,' lui dit Candidi 
vous avez ^t^ pendu, diss^u^, rou^ de couf 
voas avez ram^ aux galeres, avez-vous toujo 
que tout allait le mieux du monde?' ' Je siuE 
de mon premier sentiment,' r^pondit Pangloss; 
je suis phUosophe ; il ne me convient pas de n 
Leibnitz ne pouvant pas avoir tort . . .' 

I have given the preceding detail to show t 
who can approach the question of Lord Halifa: 
ivife, but is not able to enter upon scientific d 
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long been deep in these matters 
ill in elucidating points of histor 
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fireedom ; and this I could n: 
ent further into what I have wrii 

Leibnitz. I am sure that if I 
[ sufficient proof that Newton 
us of Troy, I should not have si 
sposure. I detest the fictitious i 
' of course, of moral with i 
id I laugh at it into the bar 
e attempt to prove that all g; 
)se8. There is but one thing c 
e mischievous, and that is the t 
b the morals, or to import dami 
f those who differ firom the thro 
■el^ous belief As to what I 1 
n himself, I reprint some parag 
ir D. Brewster's Life, which I w 
[ Beview, of August, 1855. I pi 
ords from the Times, which h 
le same work about six weeks 
d ; they illustrate the reaction ag 
ch is sure to take place. New 
t the heart of a man; he wan 
vas a coward, etc. ( Times, Sep 

is more difficult than to settle ■ 
lus, the most to be admired, in a 
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human greatness. Those who would brain us — ^if 
could but imagine us to have any brains — ^for hi 
that it may be a question whether Shakspeare b 
first of poets, would perhaps have been Homer, 
century ago. In these disputes there is more 
matter of opinion, or of taste, or of period j there i 
matter of quantity — question of how much, withou 
possibility of bringing the thing to trial by scale, 
element of difficulty is well illustrated by an exce] 
Among imquirers into what our ignorance calls tht 
of nature, an undisputed pre-eminence is ^ven to 
Newton, as well by the popular voice as bi 
deliberate suffrage of his peers. The right to 
supremacy is almost demonstrable. It would be 
cult to award the palm to the swiftest, except l 
trial, with one starting-place and one goal; nor 
we easily determine the strongest among the st 
if the weights they lifted were of miscellaneous ma 
and bulk. But if we saw one of the swiftest a 
the runners keep ahead of nearly all his comrades, 
one of the heaviest of the weights upon bis shou 
we should certainly place him above all his r 
whether in activity alone, or in strength alone. Tl 
Achilles were the swifter, and Hercules the stronj 
good second to both would be placed above either. 
is a statement of Newton's Case. "We canno' 
whether or not he be the first of mathematicians, tl 
we should listen with a feeling of possibility of « 
tion to those who maintain the affirmative. We c 
pronounce bim superior to all men in the sa< 
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■which guides the observer of — we mean rather deducer 
from — Datund phenomena, though we should be curious 
to see what name any six competent jurors would 
unanimously return before his. But we tnow that in 
the union of the two powers the world has never seen a 
man comparable to him, unless it be one in whose case 
remoteness of circumstances creates great diflSculty of 
comparison.' 

' Far be it from us to say that if Newton had been 
Ccenopolis, a Sicilian Greek, he would have surpassed 
Archimedes ; or that if Archimedes had been Professor 
Firstrede, of Trinity College, Cambridge, he would have 
been below Newton. The Syracusan is, among the 
ancients, the counterpart of the Englishman among the 
modems. Archimedes is perhaps the first among the 
geometers, and he stands alone in ancient physics. He 
gave a new' geometry — the name afterwards applied to the 
Infinitesimal Calculus — out of which he or a successor 
would soon have evolved an infinitesimal calculus, if 
algebra had been known in the West He founded the 
sciences of statics and hydrostatics, and we cannot 
learn that any hint of appUcation of geometry to physics 
had previously been given. No Cavalieri, no Fermat, 
no Wallis, went before him in geometry : there was not 
even a chance of a contemporary Leibnitz. We cannot 
decide between Archimedes and Newton ; the two form 
a class by themselves, into which no third can be 
admitted ; and the characteristic of that class is the 
union, in most unusual quantity, of two kinds of power, 
not only distinct, but so distinct that either has often 
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been supposed to be injurious to the &vourable 
ment of the other.' 

The scientific fame of Newton, the power s 
established over his contemporaries, and his owj 
high character, gave birth to the de^rable mytb 
goodness was paralleled only by his intellec 
unvarying dignity of mind is the necessary con 
of great power of thought, is a pleasant cr 
hardly attainable except by those whose love 
faith is insured by their capacity for believing t? 
like. The hero is all hero, even to those wt 
be loth to pay the compliment of perfect ii 
Pericles, no doubt, thought very little of Hector 
in the dust behind the chariot; and Atticus 
easily suppose to have found some three-quarte: 
for Romulus, when he buried his sword in his 
body by way of enforcing a retort. The 
actions of Newton, certainly less striking than 
the heroes of antiquity, have found the variou 
tions of suppressors, extenuators, defendc 
admirers. But we live, not merely in sceptic 
which doubt of Troy, and will none of Romulu 
discriminating days, which insist on the di 
between intellect and morals. Our generation, 
" lack of idols of its own, has rudely invaded the 
in which science worships its founders, and 
before us a biographer who feels that he must 
the demigod, and admit the impugners of the 
argument without one cry of blasphemy. To 
justice, he is more under the influence of his ti 
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r its fear ; but very great is the difference between 
'liter of the present volume and that of the shorter 
1 the Family Library in 1831, though, if there be 
:ruth in metaphysics, they are the same person. 
s here come upon the well-known letter to Mr. 
a, a young man about to travel, which, as Sir 
d Bays, ' throws a strong light on the character and 
ons of its author.' It does indeed, and we greatly 
t that the mode in which that character has been 
sented as the perfection of highmindednesa compels 
examine this early exhibition of it, in connection 
one of a later date. Newton is advising his young 
i bow to act, if he should be insulted. Does he 
nmend him, as a Christian man, to entertain no 
a;ht of revenge, and to fear his own conscience more 
the contempt of others? Or, as a rational man, 
he dissuade him from the folly of submitting the 
ion of his difference to the logic of a sword or 
1? Or, supposing him satisfied by well-known 
isms that the duel is noble and necessary, does he 
le his friend to remember that dishonour is dis- 
ur everywhere?! He writes as follows : — 

you be afironted, it is better in a forraine country to pass it 
silence, and with a jest, though with some dishonour, than to 
■TOUT revenge ; for in the first case your credit's ne'er the worse 
you return into England, or come into other company that 
not heard of the quarrell. But, in the second case, you may 
the marks of the quarrell while you live, if you outlive it at all.' 

ais letter has often been printed, in proof of Newton's 
city and wisdom. If Pepys or Boswell had written 
preceding advice, they would not have been let off 
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isilj. Again, when, many years after, '. 
as member for the University in the Par 
dethroned King James, to Dr. Covel, th 
Uor, he requests a reasonable decorum 
ig William and Mary, * because,' says he, 
! th^ interest to set the best &ce upon 
lie example of the London divines.' And 
! at Cambridge ought not to judge and 
iperiors, but to obey and honour them, ac 
Uiw and the doctrine of passive obedience.' 
iwton and passive obedience just been doii 
James ? These instances, apart from 
IS the character of Newton out of science ; 
lihin himself the somtse from whence to ii 
nd true motives of action upon others ; 
1 was before his eyes. But his mind h 
nted as little short of god-like ; and we ar 
iroof of the contrary. Had it been otherw 
fects been duly admitted, it would hai 
Lt to turn to his uncompromising pbil 
fs, and to the maimer in which, when o 
le distinction between scientific truth an' 
DO meaner disttnction ever arose in hif 
TOuld have been, but for his worshippe 
jncem with him. The time will come w 
weatnesses are only quoted in proof of tl 
iSB with which a high feeling may n 
lal occupation of life, which has a much 
over the subordinate ones. Strange as 
:here Iia%'e been lawyers who have been h' 
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their practice, and otherwise out of it ; tht 
physicians who have shown humanity t 
such as no fee could ever buy, at the I 
patient, and nowhere else.' 

We are of opinion that the moral inielkc 
not his moral intention, but his power 
underwent a gradual deterioration from tl 
he settled in London. "We see the faint t 
his manner of repudiation of the infinitet 
fluxions, in 1704. A man of sound judgmi 
is right does not abandon a view which b 
common with a great rival, and this just a 
the world is beginning to ask which came 
common diecovery, without a clear adm 
abandonment. He does not imply that so 
that view, and declare agEunst the opinion 
without a distinct statement that be him 
one of them ; still leas does he quietly and 
what he has previously published, or a 
published, so as to turn the old view into 
and to have the reader to understand that 
changed his opinion. The Newton of the 
would have felt to his fingers' ends that su 
ing had a tendency to give false impress: 
case, and to throw suspicion on his own m 
is a small matter, but it is a commencem' 
We come to the Commercium Epistdicu 
given to the collection of letters, accompai 
and a decision of the question, on the pt 
mittee of the Royal Society. To this wel 
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of the history Sir D, Brewster has a very important 
addition to make ; and he makes it fidrly, thoagh we 
confess we wish he had given ns what they call chapter 
and verse. ' It is due to historical truth to state that 
Newton supplied all the materials for the Commercium 
JEpistolicum, and that though Keill was its editor, and 
the committee of the Koyal Society the authors of the 
Report, Newton was virtually responsible for its con- 
tents/ * We cannot easily credit the story of Newton 
in love at sixty years of age. In Conduitt's handwriting 
is a letter entitled, * Copy of a letter to Lady Norris, 

by J docketed, in another hand^ *A letter from 

Sir L N. to .' The letter is amusing. After 

informing the lady that her grief for her late husband is 
a proof that she has no objection to live with a husband, 
he advises her, among other things, that a widow's 
dress is not acceptable in company, and that it will 
always remind her of her loss : and that the proper 
remedy for all these mischiefs is a new husband ; the 
question being whether ' she should go constantly in the 
melancholy dress of a widow, or flourish once more 
among the ladies/ Sir D. Brewster seems rather 
staggered by this letter ; but there is no authority for it 
coming from Newton, and surely we may rather suspect 
that his friend, Lady Norris, sent him, or perhaps Miss 
Barton, a copy of a letter from some coxcomb* of a 

* The original letter, written shortly after 1702, is copied in the i \ 
handwriting of Conduitt, who did not become a member of Newton's 

family till 1717. Say that Lady Norris sent it to Mrs. Conduitt ^ 

(as an old letter which turned up) to amuse her, and that Conduitt t 

copied it. ^ 
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office under the. Cr 

Brewster thinks otherwise. ' At the ag 

high-priest of science found himself tht 

college, and, but for the generous patrona 

he would have died within its walls.' Am 

a high-priest of science have lived and i 

Mint? Very few sacrifices were made t 

Newton came to London. One year of ] 

life was worth more to his philosophical i 

utility than all his long official career. I 

piloted the country safely through the 

and, as some thought, impossible, opei 

coinage, he had returned to the University 

some pension, and his mind free to mal 

the ' litigious lady,' he would, to use h; 

have taken ' another pull at the moon ;' a 

Clairaut would have had to begin at t 

which Laplace afterwards began. Newton 

the high-priest of science was translated 

of Mammon, at the time when the Differe 
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isbed long ago. Homer's h 
18, BO long as they are only 
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s right, and all who would 

reproved, is a case for ostr 
g Aristides always called t 
rhom wrong may be admi 
defended like other men, an 
inded, is a man in whom t 
I are obliged to dissent from 
e said before, it is the defei 
ttack. Newton, with the 
inprotected, is not and cann 
)nr blow is on the shie 
ttempt to hold before him. 
m's firalts were those of . 
%rs of the human mind i 
[teratitm, though strong sc 
^ects. The jealous, the sui 
lie man's essence : when it e: 
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no local sore, but a plague in the blood. Think of this 
morbid feeling as the constant attendant of the whole 
life, and then say, putting all Newton's known exhibi- 
tions of it at their very worst, how much they will 
amount to, as scattered through twenty years of con- 
troversy with luB equals, and thirty years of kingly 
power over those who delighted to call themselves his 
inferiors. Newton's period of living fame is longer 
than that of Wellington: it is easy to talk of sixty 
years, but think of the time between 1795 and 1855, 
and we form a better image of the duration. In all this 
life, we know of some cases in which the worse nature 
conquered the better : in how many cases did victory — 
that victory which itself conceals the battle — declare for 
the right side? Scott claims this allowance even for 
Napoleon ; how much more may it be asked for Newton ? 
But it can only be asked by a biographer who has done 
for the opponents of his hero what he desires that his 
readers should do for the hero himself. When once the 
necessary admissions are made, so soon as it can be 
done on a basis which compromises no truth, and 
affords no example, we look on the errors of great men 
aa straws preserved in the pure amber of their services 
to mankind. If we could but know the real history of 
a flaw in a diamond, we might be made aware that it 
was a necessary result of the combination of circum- 
stances which determined that the product should be a 
diamond, and not a bit of rotten wood. Let a flaw be 
a flaw, because it is a flaw ; Newton is not the less 
Newton, and without the smallest rebellion against 
10—2 
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[naxim. Whatever is, is — ' nobis gra 
.eextitisse humam generis decuaJ 

my much to be wished that the '. 
loold undergo a fiill examination b; 
m, and on more than one side of al! 
rewster has vety candidly stated sev 
firom these papers, which oblig 
r several of his old views. Of his 
stions I have no doubt, as well as < 
aU. But I do not trust him to see 
ital remarks on points not immediat 
e documrait before him ; and^ if I di 
s most likely that many casual phi 
fferent purport to different mind 
ion will come in time : the only 
when. Dr. Horslej had the first o] 
pretty well known that he advised 
he could not endure the publicatioi 
)uld prove Newton to be Anti-Atl 
ogy. More than one person was 
inspect the papers ; but for a Ion 
he Portsmouth family was incapabl 
isiness, and his substitutes, with pn 
atter, declined to take theiull powei 
'hen this state of things ceased, Sir I 
red, not merely to examine the pap 
them at deliberate leisure in his < 
very liberal allowance ; and I, for i 
mk from advising it, and hope it wi 
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:onceded a Becond time. Risks of fire, of trax 
uddeD accident to the sole custodian, etc., are se' 
brmidable and collectively perilous. What I 
ite to see would be, first, an offer firom the Govei 
o print all that should be recommended for print 
i competent committee, that is by 'a numerous 
uittee of gentlemen of different opinions ;"* sec 
hat all the papers should be confided to the care 
ioyal Society, which should name the commiti 
ixamination taking place at the apartments < 
society, and the papers being deposited in fii 
foxes when not actually under inspection ; thirdl 
lU should be copied as a first step, and that t 
udged desirable to be printed should be finally 
[p with the part used as copy for the printer, an 
erved by the Society; fourthly, that, the unprinfa 
leing properly described and paged, the index 
irinted book should be a very good index to the ' 
ifthly, that a good abstract of the unprinted part i 
e added to the printed work. 

In all the cases in which two great men of pas 
re shown in controversy with each other, the m 
he world run to the spectacle as to a fight betwef 
ittle boya in the street, without any interest 
ight or wrong of the matter, or in the way in 
be truth of the result may help the history of 
}dge. To most of the spectators may be add 
he reproof of Eliab : ' I know thy pride and the na 
less of thine heart ; for thou art come down thai 
lightest see the battle.' When the Life of Flai 
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red, the following was the first impres; 
r in a distant country, whose name mast 
' I am Bony to see that the matter see 
up as " Newton versus Flamsteed :" as if 
to be done, or any pleasm« to be dei 
g np two emment characters to be knoekf 
mother, for the mere sake of trying he 
^ they will Busbun in the collision ! It 
' Jack Tar's mode of tr3mig the relative 
own and messmate's watches.* I hope t 
iners of Newton's papers will not let s 
. to be promulgated, merely because it 
ir Flamsteed, nrar Leibnitz, nor Hoc 
l»n, nor anj-thing but Newton's mind ani 

; Mend who wrote the above opinion on t 
1 of the quarrel was guided, I think, 
^ ; and by the feelings of the imagina 
of the moral sense. It is not we who \ 
reat men together : it is they who knock* 
. And the damage which th^ charactei 
n, if any, is that which they ought to susti 
! truth of the matter and, whatever dist 
>n may follow close upon the disdosun 
it last destroy prejudice, and make tl 
rence a useful part of the history of the n 
be suspected that the unfortunate dispo 
on the weak points of the great with i 
ity, which lives in so many minds, is 
ire the reaction against that detenuina 
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weaknesses, errors, and even crimes shall I 
unduly extenuated, or defended, which has 
evinced by biographers. This would be i 
to write on : let biographers be just judg 
perhaps be seen that their readers, the j 
reasons for recommendation to mercy, an 
upon a tenable doubt. 

It may further be noted that, sad as it n 
be, the quarrels of literature and science 
portant preservers of biographical details 
it may be that a useful individual sli[ 
biographical dictionary altogether, who wo 
duly recorded if he had been engaged in a 
been looking far and wide for some accouj 
Street, the author of the celebrated astro; 
of 1661, which he called Caroline. H 
relative of Sir Thomas Street, his contem 
fame as a man and a judge, the readers of 
remember, caused him to be disowned by 
of whom perhaps the astronomer was 
cannot ascertain when he was bom or di 
presumptive inference from works un( 
appearing in 1661 — 1681. He was kno 
steed, and Wallis was at one time afraid ■ 
be assailed by Flamsteed (Maccles. Coi 
Had there been a quarrel, the points of 
would have been remembered. If he di 
steed, by gentle measures, it was to his loss ; 
inherit the earth, but the earth does not inl 

I cannot believe that the astronomer i 
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oe and the same person. The pnrsoits t 
larily incompatible ; and Sir Matthew Hale 
with scientific treatises during his life, t 
M Pleas of the Crotcn, ^c, were posthomouf 
lotfind a single presumption dther for the i 
y special groond, against it 
lay notice a little matter which lu^ nevt 
ined. In 1813 was sold at Sotheby's a ' 
was announced as that of Newton ; the sel 
I. Anne Kewton. It seems to have exci 
ity, and 1400 lots sold for £500. Tl 
aeers thought nothing of the matter is cle: 
mixing up, and indistingnishably, this lib 
pu with that of Tycho Wing, the son of "^ 
both noted almanack-makers. It is dea 
jf the books in the sale catalogue which 
aed, that by fitr the greater part of the be 
ids, must have belonged to Wing. It also i 
le purchasers were all booksellers : a sale 
jlieved to be of Newton's books would, in 
Irawn the bibliomaniacs together like vult 
ase. It would seem that the auctioneers, 
i thrar client's account of the library, uset 
ible means of taking care not to hurt the: 
y characters by identifying themselves wi 
ent. Nevertheless, there is fair reason t 
^hat some hundreds of the books had a 
ed to Newton. From Dr. Stukeley's aca 
s that two or three hmidred books which be 
Rev. Barnabas Smith, Newton's stepfather 
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wtontoDr. Humphrey Newton,of( 

sa hifi amannensis. TtuB explains 
bm'B by inheritance and not by ase 

of Newton, instead of going with ' 
, to Mrs. Condoitt. It must be a 
wton's own books mnst have been i 

collection contains some volmnes, 
i books are abont the world with 
nown to have been in them before 
geries commenced. 
pe two matters connected with 
>y Whiston, in what he calls his n 
nd what others perhaps will call 
lis own biography, which it pleast 
moirs of his friend. The first is 
sement with Whiston's opinion thai 
i, and others, bang clergymen, we 
into controversy about classical 

Whiston, Newton said of the disj 
at they were ' fighting with ont 
-book.' But if classical literature 

1 education which, fortunately, it i 
clergymen, with whose other duti< 
e well employed upon distinguish 
>od in that field. The other ma 
V^histon's words : 

ipoa the death of Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. 
Court the place he possessed of Master o 
Una annis, £1,200 to Xl,500 a year. Upt 
rised irith his friends, and particuUrly 
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KdIth and myielf, »boat accepting or refonng it. We i 
heartOy against hia acceptance, aa what he wanted not, as 
ratiielf remote &om his [vofession, and wonld binder tt 
of his ministry [it is implied that resignation of core of son] 
contemplated.]. . . 

Whereupon, after no small consideration, he absolntely i 
Nor do I give credit to those snnniaes, as if Mr. Cond 
succeeded, was obliged to giro the doctor, prirately, an am 
of his profits, or what wis equiralent thereto ; with this o 
ment, that Mr. Condaitt did actnally give £1000 to Toi 
among the king's writers, which place was freely bestowe( 
of the Doctor's, who could not otherwise be so well pro 
after himself had refused the former much greater plao& . 
for the Doctor's refusal of the former improper prefenneE 
entirely omitted by Dr. Sykes, and almost entirely by Bishop 
I take it to be one of the most glorious actions of his life. . 

This Story is seldom mentioned, it is in the Bi 
Universelle; but as Hoadley has alluded to i 
must be in it more than would of necessity be 
from Whiaton's gossip. This story runs thro 
biographies of Clarke, but it is not mentioned in 
Newton. Samuel Clarke, the third — ^for there an 
biography before him, not relatives — must have 
very marked character. He died in May, 17 
1730 saw the second edition of Whiaton's supplt 
the previous accounts of Sykes and Hoadley. 
illustrative of the interest exdted by those biog 
works and pamphlets which preceded the day of 
obituaries, and it may give a notion of Pittia's 
of Haliiax not being obscure or neglected, bi 
manding wide attention and provoking much rei 

The name of Newton, with reference to his dis( 
has been brought before the public in my daj^ 
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very remarkable but very different ways : which is the 
most important I know ; which is the most curious I 
do not know. The first is the great feat of Leverrier 
and Adams, the solution of the inverse problem of 
gravitation : Newton's problem was, Given the planet, to 
find its disturbing effects upon the motion of another 
planet, applied chiefly to the action of the Sun upon the 
Moon ; the inverse problem is, Given the disturbing 
effect of a planet, to find the planet itself, applied to the 
detection of Neptune by its effect upon Uranus. Two 
names of first-rate eminence were inscribed on the roll of 
astronomers by this unlooked-for success. In the years 
preceding, astronomers had rather given over expecting 
anything very great in the foture : they were inclined 
to think that nothing was left except to give the 
existing methods and results additional fulness and 
accuracy, facility and neatness. Schwabe's discovery 
of the periodic character of the solar spots in 1843, and 
Hencke's discovery of Astnea in 1845, were the dawn 
of a day, the bright sunrise of which was seen in the 
discovery of Neptune in 1846. Since that time 
astronomy has progressed with a speed unknown before j 
and no more is heard about the mine having been 
worked out. 

The second matter is the shower of forged letters 
which was poured on the world in 1867, in perfect good 
faith, by M. Michel Chasles. Here we have proof— that 
is, plasmatographic proo^ as the Greeks would say — 
that Pascal discovered gravitation ; that Newton and 
Newton's mother were in communication with Pascal 
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Tewton was a boy; that Louis XIV. and J 
die) were mach interested in the matb 
11. wrote very fiiendly French letters to ' 
ad shortly before voted for his depos 
nent, which Newton answered in tl 
^ ; and hundreds of things as good o 
play is not yet played out : for a pnblii 
ale is promised, with additional letters an' 
1 promalgator still refbses to say wheno 
pers, though he seems to have four t 
or thereabouts. In England it is 
ry to say, that the whole collection was 
he beginning. Pascal's remark on the 
clearly mode before coffee was known in 
^ing as of a common phenomenon, firs 
: guard. But when Hannah Smith, 
^ Newton, by birth Ayscough, appe 
her letters ' Miss Anne Ayscough NeT 
in England; though a few still thought tl 
of serioas argument This was perhai 
to the French, who cannot learn our pi 
I. But it was not wanted ; for the bull 
id French, especially the men of sdence 
he moment it was clear that M. Michel 
not give np his authorities. In vtun w 
ed that they were allying themselves with 
. French science : in vain did the ofBcial 
brgeries exclaim, * H^las ! toute ardeur sci' 
>rte parmi nous; tout feu sacr^ est 
;he beginning it was believed on this ei 
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ChanBel that it would be ao ; bnt it is clear that 
amall party believed that national feeling wou' 
the bulk of the French nation all lengths wbai 
that is a very small French party. 

It is much to be wished that the French, f 
own protection, would learn the use of the 
terms of address. A few minutes* study of a tew 
would serve the purpose. With such a hel 
dramatists would not have introduced Queen i 
on the stage, accompanied by Sir Broughani . 
Denman, and Miss Anne Ayscough Newton 
have taken some possible form. Many Frenchn 
hardly believe that no Englishman would con 
say, at least without deliberate thought — wl 
holds to be most absurdly unlikely — such a sigri 
the above from Mrs. Barnabas Smith of North 1 
or sucb a signature as the following from 1 
' M. le Marquis Pierre-Simon Laplace, grand gi 
qui n'aime pas les prdtres.* Thinking of this 
to upset the history of science by a rocket-ba 
fictitious letters, I feel particularly glad that tli 
poser had not knowledge enough of the minoi 
Newton and his fidends to ^ve some inibrmatioi 
Catherine Barton. A letter signed * Miss C 
Catherine Bart Halifac ' to one illustrious 
praying him, for his soul's sake, to repair the 
he had done to Pascal, would have been very & 

* It afaould be noted that the four miaspeUings in ' Anne . 
are foimd in Fontenelle's ' £loge ' of Newton — the biograph; 
Fre&chman would naturally consult. 
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especially if it had turned up in company wil 
about gravitation from another illuBtrious um 
Bart, showing that Catherine was a Frenc 
and leading to the inference that Newton was a 
man. This seems absurd ; but if anyone hac 
himself by supposing forgeries, and had cona 
most conspicuous half-hundred of those whi 
actually appeared, adding the one which I li 
supposed, I iancy that the additional one t 
taken as just a little more incongruous than a 
the fifty, and that is all- ; but not more improbal 
above story, Jean Bart and all, is not so un 
that Pascal should have written in his prival 
long passages, word for word, from the wri 
persons who were not bom until long after 
death, and who wrote different styles in a 
which was not of the time of Pascal, aud not 
like his writing. 

It is time to bring this matter to an er 
diffiision of the main story will, I hope, 
evidence of various kinds from the holes in whi 
hidden. 
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